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A young student left hip ither’s bo house, to try the in 


erclime. Death was not thus to be eluded,—he = nat 
i for letters 


ng the lauguor of a swift deeline, he hed longed 


from bis home. At length a letter came,—but he was expiring. 
“> fixed on it his glazing eyes, withaut # ray of emotion. 

l winged its way,—and that letter, 
unepened. 
Ir came too late, that tender scroll,— 





~~ stranger-forms he lay, 
ith that last whitenege on his brow, 
Which may not pass away. 


There was a 


Amid 
Strange 


sound of hein ow 


Saated the their rocky bed 


Urged by the fitful breeze. 


But he, to whom those #laintive tones 


So oft, in contrast, bore 
The singing brook that merrily 
Ran by his father’s door, 
The gale, that from his native bowers 
A fich luxuriance swept, 
No more, amid the broken 
Of earthly memories wept. 





At length, a deep and hollow tone, 
In lingering accents stole,— 
“ Lay it aside,”—byt in his hand 
They placed the unopened scroll. 


And there, reproachfully gleamed forth * 


Its seal, so rich and rare, : -— 2 
© — Which still the breathing i 


bore 


Of Love’s confiding care 
The fiower that turning seeks the sun, 
Spoke from ita waxen scroll, 
“ Vous seul,— Vous seul,”—no pulse it-touch’d 


In the departing soul. 


% 


Oft had the stricken exile mourff'd, 
And in his prayer he sought * 

For this sweet herald from his home, 
Now to his bosom brought. 


But not till pangs ef hope deferr’d 


Had drank his being’s flame, 

Not til! the triumph-hour of wo, 
The tardy treasur: came. 

O vanity of earthly: trust! 
When the strained eye was dim, 

And the weak hand like marble cold, 
What was that scroll to him ? 

A deeper seal ‘twas his to break 
Of mystery unreveal’d 

To mortal man.—The spirit pass’d, 
The letter lay unseal’d. 


"Martford, Conn. ‘March, 1836. 


L. H.8. 
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Haat, lovely Spri 
. The awakening 
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j For the New- Yorker. 
TO SPRING. 
!—<that is, if thou’rt done snowing— 


from her deep trance uprising, 


~ Her mantle green, an ermine robe 

the mirror-streams through dim wood stealing, 
braids her vernal tresses kneeling— 

the livery of the stern Ice-King ; 

nought but noses blowing. 





Ferthe New- Ker. 
LETTERS OF A MON ANIAC,.—No. I. 


ORMOND TO MORTON, 

Arrer twelye years of wanderibg, I am again ingthe halls 
of my fathers. * * ‘0% 

It was night when Te my lonely castle ; but a 
summer moon ied the light of day, and showed me 
my meuldering -tow solemnly and silently watching 
over 8 dark w sleeping ocean. When the ear- 


‘winge emerged from the forest, and came ont upon the 


road that winds along the beach, I stopped and spent some 
time in surveying the scene before me. 

Rising from the sea, the huge rocks, in oa fan- 
tastic a one above anether, li mon- 
sters scrambling from the deep to scale the towers above 
them. Based on these ruge supporters, the Gothic for- 
tress ef my ancesters reared jts sclemn front. One tower 
—a square, heavy-looking pile—was seated upon a peint 
of rock that was cut inward towards its base, so that the 
building seemed to , im support, and on the point 
of falling inte the w . The moon was behind 
the castle, and the towers, together with its rocky founda- 
tion, were in deep shadow. wA d ‘ood of pines came 
close to the outward walls, and t breeze snoaned 
heavily among their brafithes. The ocean rolled its waves 
upen the beach with a whispering kind of murmur. The 
moon shone on in a full flood of silver light, that glistened 
on the shaking leaves of the dark pines and trembled upon 
the waves. ly hoot of an owl came at intervals 
from one of the towage, and had a sound of melancholy 
desolation. 

I could not avoid giving way to the impression of the 
seene, and my imagination soon became wrapped in wild 
and gloomy fantasies. There seemed to be, inspite of the 
loneliness of the heur, a meeting and communion of the 
things of night: the moaning breeze, the whispering ocean, 
and the streaming light that still poured from the pale 
moon, appeared to be living things, holding converse with 
each other in the watches of the night. There certainly 
was a language spoken by the things around me; and it 
was with a painful interest that I read its import. It was, 
the complaint of Nature’s slaves against their stern and 
eternal mistress. The moaning wind told of its ceaseless 
toil, for ever forced to wander reund the globe without a 
pause. The ling wave murmured its plaints as it 
sought in vain & resting place upon the beach; .and the 
moon looked still more pale and wan, as if fatigued with 
her eternal watching.” ‘That mel bird, too—what 
Hm tale of wo, of perfect misery, was dismal hoot! 
All things complained of their fate ; of existence 
was upen them. I, too, felt it, and could have raised my 
voice against that fate that had bound me to the wheel of 
life; for what but misery had I endured? Yon gleomy 
towers—ye were the cradle of my infancy; the scenes of 
my early days were passed within your walls; ye have lis- 
tened to my first sorrows, and since I left your shade my 
misery has cuntinued. 

But pardon me, Morton, for indulging in ain com- 
plaining. You made me promise to write to you, and I 
fear you will soon repent ite. My society, , should 
have taught you what to expgetfrom me as a correspond- 
ent. Do you remember the evening we spent ron 
the Pyrenee@jjwhen you told me the im I had 
made upon you at our first meeting—the interest 
I had excited—the curiosity I had aroused? Your feelings 
towards me must have changed, since that; for a contempla- 
tion of unrelieved bitterness and disgust, such as Was.ex- 
hibited by me for the whole period we travelled together, 









| could not eontinue to interest you; nor, after its first 


sould my gloom and melancholy have ex- 





- You say your first sentiments for me have 
So en Pend e 
348495 


? 





— ~——— 
iite friendship. That is a Word which, taken in its 

tion, I have no faith int "tie a fantasy—one 

of the many cheats which the vanity of our nature prompts 


yhelief in; but I believe that what is called friendship has 
power of lessening our miseries: it gives us 1B opper- 


tunity for complaining ; we are enabled to aransfer -_ 


sorrows; and there is sola@® in the thought that. the . sh 
dgg of our own misery may rest on the bosom of another. 
You know I have often told you that the contemplation of 
vour happiness pained me: ituwas so, and I coifess I 
should derive a contrary feeli m the~idea of having 
made you, in some sort, a éharer of my.suffering. But f 
you need not fear the verification of my wish; your 
ar temperament and fortunate circumsta have 
placed you out of the reach of tiigit fiend whose eun¥enom- 
ed tooth rankles in my heart. 


> 
By this time, I su you are married.. If,as you say, 
the picture which you-showed we was her likgness, she is 
a being worth an ago's ; for, besides Ber beauty, 


| there was a spirit of love loeking out at those blue eyes 
that: told undiess bliss. And ‘this’creature is yours 
now! ** ** ** * By what enchietment Have you 
done this? or is it the these, heavenly beings to 
yield to Man's entreaties—to all but mine? If I had knelt 
te such a one and spoken of love; what would have been 
the answer? Oh, how my heart withers at the thought! 
w—the scorn, the fear, the loathing, and the hate, made 
worse with pity, which such a theme would have conjured 
into the eyes of beauty! You have told me—no, ’tis but 
imagination, frerf&y, madness, to so—I tell you, 
Mortimer, that you are wrong iw itis so. I cannot 
find the cause. I have compa’ If with others: there 
is nothing to the eye that strikes disgust—my form is fair 
as other men’s—and Time as yet has marked me lightly ; 
yet never have I approached a woman—one whom my 
soul could love—but I have.seen-a shudder of abhorrence 
shake her frame. ‘Her words, ’tis true, have been con- 
strained to courtesy, but I avuld.#ed@'the loathing of her 
heart. Yes, the vision of such y being .purer 
thay ourselves—sees farther than. owh: they looked 
imto my soul, and saw the charne/4 
fam writing in that same tower w as 
looking over the ocean ; for it. seems my aneéstors consi- 







dered this part of their dwelling as properest for their oc~ ? 


cupancy; and.it has always been preserved with 
care, and furnished wi 
any other part of the yh my arrival, not two hours 
since, Iwas ushered into this apartment. It-has a bed in 
it, whereon I am to sleep ; and upon that bed, at the mo- 
ment af my birth, my mother died. 

** * © How solemn is this hour! No sound is heard 
within the castle walls; doubtless all but myself nre aleep- 
ing. Through the narrow window [| seé the int 
ble ocean glittering in the moonbeams. Hark!’ 
hoots still—no, 'tis the baying of of » hound from the distant 










kennel—the moon annoys not inclined to sleep, 

yet I feel reat I wi bd—I will lay me down 

where first light of this ‘World pafhed my eyo- 
Adieu 
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_ wandered at will over the face of the material and plunged 


’ @ompletely has this became-the case, that the public taste 


= 
iyi 


* physical world—that no orb has been too distant, no blos- 
We are not quite |; 


Ty Been read én either side of the Atlantiow-searcely reach- 





.. 9 “© Porshe New-Yorker. 
THE SUNSET -SK.—apeacment, | | 
* * ” “ ” * ~ 

Ort haye I pondered o%er theeyglorious sky, 

From the’gteen hills of lovely ’ 

Spread like a waveless sea of crimson Ment, 
.*®Gemmed by one pensive — pure, so. bright ; 
* “Phe slumbering lake; forgetful of ite hue, 

While thy deep crimson half effaced its blue 5, « 

Each flower-decked ruin by remorseless Time 

Palsied and trembling on the verge sublime, 

And the same woods arrayed in thy rich beams * 

That rose in beauty on Boccaccio’s dreams, 

While love and song enriched thy hallowed hour, 
* And swayed my bosom with resistless power. 


There thou presid’st in quegply loveliness, 
” O’er scenes where throbbed these hearts of fire and bliss,— 
Those gifted bards, who deigned o’er Earth to pour * 
Their glowing strains to her remotest shore ; 
And living streams ul-reviving Art - 
From that fair clime, & from a mighty heart: 
Was it from thee, bright sky! her proud sons drew 
Thoughts which Life's valley as with roses strew ? ° 

* > * * ” * 7” we 
_ AMA Thave seen theeygky of beauty! glow 
r Mount Bianc’s summit of eternal snow ; 

While ed@h huge glacier sparkled in the rays, 

And Leman stumbered in the gélden blaze, 

Till sngws, rocks, glaciers proudly piled on high, 

The ntoms bright of orient poesy, J 

Seemed the creation’s veil. Su 3% 


Andsnow I view thee with a fresh delight 

In my green laiid, softer if not so bright, 

As when thou syil’st onli the Clime of Song; 

For here in loveliness thou lingerest long : 

Long and as gentle as a dying saint, 

Whose soul, refined arid washed from Sin’s dark taint, 
By heavenly mercy ransomed for the sky, , 

Lingers still on to teach us how to die. 


o * 


Oh, could I weave the wild immortal strain, 

Like him who sung of Eden’s happy plain, . 

Then might | wake ghe numbers of my lyre, 

And paint the glori¢ Day’s funeral pyre: 

Those gorgeous deiiés, those palaces of clouds 
From which the stars peer forth in glittering crowds, 
As sweep her bannered cavalcade away, 


Shining serenely in their bright array. FAaLconeEr. 
—_—_—_——_—— 





POEMS, BY 8. G. GOODRICH.* 

Tue Poetry of thé’Age, like every thing else which it 
produces, is essénti practical, utilitarian. The. asser- 
tien may startle the jal, but we believe no others. 
We know fi li that’ the wing of Fancy never ventured 
a freer fii i in the Nineteenth Century—that it has 


with a fearless sweep into the dim recesses of the meta- 


som too lowly, to attract its-attgption. 
ignorant of the existence of Writings as those of Shel- 
ley, of Coleridge, and of Wordsworth. - But we reiterate 
in another form our remark that the age has produced 
scarcely one poet for Poesy’s own sake—that few have 
sought to thrill so much as tosway the general mind—that 
the greater number have aimed to enlist the feelings main- 
ly as the nearest way toa mastery over the opinions. So 


now requires its existence; and a book which‘ proves no- 
thing,’ nor labors to do 80, ig at once pronounced a fail- 
ure. ‘Will the century grodace an epic, to take rank 
with the mighty works,of all time ?’ is often demanded.— 
Certainly not. ,There is nothing in the public taste to in- 
spire or to welcome such a production. To the specula- 
tive spirit of our generation, it would seem destitute of end 
or aim. Jt weuld solve no problem— lish no theory. 
‘ Cui bono?’ is the motto of the age; and fie who would 
navigate the boisterous tide of cotemporaneéus popularity 
must sail with the t. Need we adduce here the con- 
tasted sale of the writings which minister to the’ popular 
7 and passions with those of a different character ? 
d we remark that Wordsworth’s‘ Excursion’ has bare- 


ing its 





THE.NEW-Y¥,0 RK 





‘Cou Time’ has’ overspread the cou i 
sands? en blasphemy and scepticismasi ral two 
easy roads to notoriety—have failed to render Shelley's 
truly splendid creations popular: his p phy being of 
the contemplative rathér than the active school. Books 

have become but the magazines of contending parties in 

the mighty war. of opinions-of which thetwhole civilized 
world is now the theatre; and the acute instinct of neces- 

sity readily accommodages the instruments to the service 

which is required of them. ® 

But not alone has the Poetry of ouf age assumed a new 

aspect: the Poet of the time present has scarce a feature 

—saving, we would fain hopg,the inspiration—in com- 

mon with his predecessors. litarianism has extended 

its conquests even hither. The bards ofthe earlier school 

had at least one trait in common y eschewed all low- 

lier usefulness and thrifty cent. ‘per cent.—they knew 

nought of commissions and stocks—‘ industry’ and ‘ econ 
omy’ were words which found no place in their vocabu- 
lary—in fine they were good poets or good for nothing.— 
Far differe ngs the spectacle presented in these our days. 

The votaties of the Muses are found in every avocation, 
in every condition of life. The man of law pens a poeti- 
cal ‘declaration’ to his mistress, in default of any requisi- 
tion for his services in framing the more accustomed docu- 
ment bearing that title ; the practitioner in pills and po- 
tions perchance excites a qualmish sensation with other 
and more ethereal concoctions those of ipecae and 
senna; the divine, too, inditg# his stanzas—often of them- 
selves any thing but divine; and even editors are said to 
have found conrag@iand leitmre, despite the ceaseless re- 
quirements of their sadly unpvetical vocation, to construct 
metre not entirely unreadable. is last assertion, how- 
ever, requires very strong sustaining testimony in order to 
its proper authentication. 

— But the Outcast—we must not forget, in the wide 
range of our speculations, the tasteful afid richly embel- 
lished volume which lies before us; - which might well 
deserve commendation for its exquisite finish, ever though 
the contents were of more questionable excellence. Mr. 
Goodrich is widely known on this side the Atlantic by his 
contributions to the ‘Token;’ over which, we believe, he 
has exercised a parental supervision from its commence- 
ment. The substantial approbation of the pubjic is per- 
haps the best evidence which could be afforded of his suc- 
cess in that capacity. Mr. G. is moreover a bookseller; 
and we rejoice to see such evidence as is here afforded of 
the ability of the trade to withstand any ‘strike’ of the 
worshipful fraternity of authors—writing their own books, 
should the public resolutely refuse to read any of an ear- 
lier date than the last month.—( Starvation would of course 
bring the men of the ‘ gray goose-quill’ to terms before a 
second change of the moon.)—The poe question are 
creditable to the author—but we will allow them to speak 
for themselves. Here is an extract from ‘ The Outcast :’ 

“ Nature became my idol; wood, 





Wave, wilderness, I loved them all; 
T loved t and the solitude, 
That o’er the waterfall. 


I loved the Autumn winds that flew 
Between the swaying boughs at night, 
And from their whispers fondly drew 
Wild woven dreams of fond delight. 
I loved the stars and musing sought 
To read them in their depths of blue— 
My fancy spread her sail of thought, 
And o’er that sea of azure flew. 
Hovering in these blest paths afar, 


Te wheeling planets seem to trace, 
My Spirit found some islet-star, 
chose it for its dwelling-place. 


I} the morn, and ere the lay 
ofr tive meadow-lark began, 
*Mid dewy shrubs I my way, 





Up the wild crag w waters ran. 

Ili te the babbling tide, : 
ught of Childhood's merry morn, 

Ti to the bird that tried 

Prelusive airs, amid the thorn. 
And then I went upon my way; 

Yet e’er the sunrise kissed my cheek, 
I stood upon the forehead gray 

some loue mountain’s dizzy peak. 

A ruddy light was on the hill, 

But shadows in the valley slept; 
A white mist rested o’er the sill, 





here—while | yi 









And shivering leaves with tear-drops we 
The sun came up, nature woke, ti 






sion. 





As from a deep and sweet re: ; 
say From every bush soft music broke, 
¥) afi Sw he 
. is < vy. 








Andplue wreaths from chimney rose. 
f+ n vale that taybelow, 






















-¥ Fu {carol met my ear; 
4 * The that drove teeming cow, ef 
“J oe 2 a -. in a cheer ; : 

e that is maste i : 

Made the lone copse with éc nOcs ting ; b 


The mill that whirling in the tide, 





a many « far off murmuring wheel ; 
ih sent its music up the rock, 


And woke ai bosom’s echoing peal. . 


And thus my early hours went'8’er: 
. Bach scene and sound but gave delight ; 
And if I grieved, ’twas like the shower, 


‘A lowing herd, the bleating flock, 





at comes in sunshine, brief and bright. Fe 


My heart was like the summer lake, 
A mirror in some valley found, ‘ 
depths a mimic world can make, 
re beautiful than that around. © 
wood, the slope, the rocky dell, 
‘o others dear, were dearer yet 
To me: for they would fondly dwell 
Mirrored in memory ; and set 
In the deep azure of my dreams 
At night, how sweet they rose to view! 
Hew soft the echo, and the streams, 
How their laughing murmurs flew! 
And when vision broke at 
The music, in my charmed 
As of some my lingering horn — 
My native hills, how soft, how dear! ° 


oO passed m > "twas a st 
Of frolic flow, mid Nature's bowers; 
A ray of light—a golden dream— 

A morning fair—a path of flowers!” 
We make room for one farther and well-known effu- 
It wears well, and will best please the render who 
has already perueps jt more than onee : 

“L 


E SUPERIOR. 
“Father of Lakes!’ thy waters bend 
Beyond the @agle’s utmost view, 
When, throned in Heaven, he sees thee send 
Back to the sky its d of blue. 


Boundless and deep, the forests weave 

Their twilight shade thy waters o’er, *% 
And threatening cliffs, like giants, heave 

Their rugged forms along the shore. 


Pale Silence, mid thy hollow caves, 

With listening ear, in sadness broods; _, 
Or startled Echo, o’er thy ‘waves, 

Sends the hoarse wolf-notes of thy woods. 


Nor can the light canoes that glide 
Agross thy breast like things of air, 
Chase from thyJone and level tide 
The spell of Stillness deepening there. 


Yet round this waste of wood and wave, 
Unheard, unseen, a spirit lives, a 
That breathing o’er each rock and cave, 
To all, a wild, strange aspect gives. 
The thunder-riven oak, that flings 
Its  friely arms athwart the sky, 
A sudden, startling image brings 
To the lone traveller’s kindled eye. 
The gnarled and braided boughs, that show 
Their dim forms in the forest shade, 
Like wrestling serpents seem, and throw 
Fantastic horrors through the glade. bd 
The very echoes round this shore 
Have caught a strange and ing tone; ~ 
For they have told the war-whoop o’er, 
Till the wild chorus is their own, 


Wave of the wilderness, adieu! Zi 
Adieu, ye rocks, ye wilds, ye woods! 
Roll on, Pod element of blue, 
And fill these awful solitudes! 
Thou hast no tale to tell of man— 
God is thy theme. Ye sounding caves! 
Whisper of Him whose mighty plan 
Deems as a bubble all your waves!” 

We have one word of censtre for our author. He writes 
well and seldom falters; but his ‘ Dedication’ is conceived ~ 
in bad taste, and besides is not poetry. We earnestly re- 
commend the expunging process in prepating fora seeond — 
edition. ' ' 

Rustic Simpriciry.—The plump, matronly dame of ag _ 
old farmer in the weald of Sussex, who had never before, 
in the course of her life, been so far from home, and who, | 
it would seem from her daily habits of fooding Bt poul- 
try, &c. had conceived the motherly notion that things as 





pt 


well as animals, required food and drink, on accompany- ~ 
ing her spouse hither, Sa oieeee the far-famed 0. 
the town, and going with him on board one of our j 


for a few hours’ sail, upon observing the water to run from 
one of the vessel’s lee scuppers into a boat that been 
accidentally left alongside under it, is said to have ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ See ! see !—measter ! measter{ measter !—law! 
do see how natural the old one's giving the youg ase 
suck Brighton, eT tt. 
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; 4 For New-Yorker. 
A VIBIT TO THE KING OF GREECE, 
BY AN OFFICER OF THE U. S. SHIP CONST(TUTION. 

— Arrived in the port of Athens, an officer was des- 
patched to the city te tender the usual salite to Otho I. 
King of Greece. Atl o'clock, the officer returned to the 
ship with the following message from the King: 

“ Hi j i i i - a *clock 
sant Malin the Ne Dicer of ts Ameria’ Navy. Or 
ders have been given to a Greek vessel of war to return the 
salute which the American frigate kindly offers.” 

All naval commanders-in-chief are here called Admirals; 
and you could as easily convince a Greek that he might 
put the Temple of Theseus in his pocket, as that an oflicer 
who commands a squadron—exchanges ever salutes with 
English, French, and Austrian fleets—is not sp Admiral. 

The next day the barge, with the Comuifire and his 
suite, consisting of First Lieutenant, Flag Lieutenant, Sur- 
geon, Purser, Secretary, and Flag Passed Midshipman, 
left the ship for the wharf, where they soon stowed them- 
selves away in carriages, and a ride of half an hour intro- 
duced them to the city of Athens. = carriages imme- 
diately proceeded to the King’s resideu@e, where we alight- 
ed, and were joined by numerous officers from the frigate 
who arrived in Athens before us. We thet proceeded in 
the order Of rank, and entered,Alie gateway pf the imperial 
residence. Albanian chieftains, in their rich dresses, with 
dark mustachios, jewelled scimetars, and ornamented pis- 
tols, lined the passage. All were there received by the 
major-domo and the gentlemen of the household, in their 
English dresses of blue, white short breeches, and silk hese 
—afterwards by the Bavarian officers—and then by the 
King’s aids, who conducted us to a drawing-room near the 
entrance to the house. ° 

After some little delay, which afforded opportunity to 
sean the farniture of the King’s drawing-room—which, by 
the way, after taking out the centre-table of Mosaie work, 
is not 80 rich as that of the breakfast room in our Presi- 
dent’s house at Washington—we proceeded, under escort 
of the aids, up a flight of stairs, :nd were conducted through: 
an almost faterminable number of apartments, when ai 


uniform, profusely ornamented with silver lace, stars, and 
buttons, who, with becoming ceremony, drew aside a 
screen which intercepted our‘ vision of greatness,’ and w: 
were suddenly in the august presence of the King! 

His Majesty is about my own size—a comparison which 
is not, I think, induced by vanity, as no similarity can be 
discovered except in stature—twenty-one years of age— 
of a handsome Saxon ceuntenance—hair auburn—eyes 
blue—mouth nearly out of size, though (to use a techni- 
cality) well modelled—and a beautiful and regular set of 
teeth, which in whiteness surpassed the finest specimens 
of polished ivory. He descended from his throne of gold 
—which in its construction resembled those ornamental 


emblems which graced the toy-books of my boyhood—and 
approached the Commodore with great ease and affability, 
By means of an officer, an interesting conversation was 
carried on, relating chiefly to the commerce of Greece and 
the United States. The reception of the Greek vessel at 
Boston was spoken of in a handsome manner; and the 
usual quota of good wishes for the prosperity of each coan- 
try mutually expressed. His Majesty was then invited to 
visit our ship, which civility was accepted ; when, with a 
profusion of bowing and scraping, we retired from the 
presence chamber. Being myself the last to retire, and 
His Majesty seeming extremely courteous, I backed, in| 
returning his civilities, and bowed myself completely oui 
of the presence, much to the annoyance of two Bavarian 
Colonels, who, with their long, silver-sheathed sabres, and 
black, piercing eyes, seemed rather formidable characters 
to encounter, but who narrowly escaped being run down 
in my blind career. I managed, however, to give them a 
wide birth,—and, with one grand though mute expression 
of obeisance, I at last effected my exit. — * 

Having joined the company, we now wound our way 
through literary mud and classic ruins for half-an hour. 
when we thadé anchor at the house of Rey. Jonas King, 


who has a Gymnasium in Athens, and is @ most estimable | 


and excellent man, We were introduced to: his wife, al 


= = 


an Amefigan. ¢ 

There is also a school here under the superintendence 
of Mr. Hill from Baltimore, assisted by Mrs. Hill and sis- 
ter, which is in a prosperous condition ; and I cannot with- 
hold the tribute due to those interesting and talented indi- 
viduals, who have voluntarily exiled themselves from their 
native land—the scenes of their early days—their business 
—friends—religioa—and, considered in reference to the 
moral condition of the people, we may almost say from 
their God—to teach the sons of benighted Greece, beneath 
the ruined temples of Athens—once the seat of learning 
and of the arts—the first rudiments of their native tongue. 


Where Socrates taught his disciples—where the marble, 
touched by thé hand of the master, seemed starting into 
life—where Demosthenes swayed the whole people by his | 
mighty eloguence—and where, according to an ancient 
writer, “nothing but temples and statuea, groves and 
monuments, met the eye at every gaze’’—nothing is now 
seen but an infant town, springing up from amid ruins and 
rubbish beneath the hill of the Acropolis. ‘The*Temple of 
Theseus is the most perfect antiquity—the Parthenon next. 
The mighty Ilissus has dwindled down to a mere brook, 
so narrow that I crossed it with ease without wetting my 
soles. ‘The pillars of one corner of the Temple of Jupiter 


and was in appearance quite prepossessing. Mr. King is ROC K*O P x HE EURIDES. 





remain standing ; while a portion of the wall of the ‘l'em- 
ple of Phillapapus, with singular appropriateness, stunds, 
like some huge giant; (whose form it seems at a distance 
to résemble,) weeping from its lonely eminence over the 
departed glores of the Acropolis. 

After collecting specimen#f the ancient ruins, and wea- 
rying myself with wandering, I returned to the ship, where 
at 10 o'clock all-hands had safely arrived. 


The next day the King returned our visit. His Majesty 
upon leavingghe shore, was saluted by the Constitution 
with the Grecian flag at her main, and the Austrian and 
French flags in their appropriate places. Upon his reach- 
ing the ship, another salute was given—an arch of flags, 
from the Taffrail to the bowsprit, arose as if by magic—the 
yards were manned—and the band struck up ‘ King Otho’s 
March;’ the Greek vessels in the harbor joining in the sa- 
lute and manning of the yards—whieh altogether made no 
inconsiderable display. » 

His Majesty and suite were received by the Commodore, 
who escorted them to the cabin; where; after a collation, 
the officers of the ship were presented to the King. His 
uniform was of pearl blue, with silver buttons, epaulettes, 
sword and star; the collar was of red, embroidered with 
laurel leaves of silver—cufts similarly worked—and in the 
middle of his back was a beautifully embroidered silver 
flower. His cocked hat was richly ornamented in the cen- 
tre with a white heron’s plume, two green feathers, and 4 





splendid diamond aigrette. His stature is good—his form 
and proportions,quite handseme—and he would be con- 
sidered, even in the city of Boston, a very genteel young 
man, and worthy to rank in the firstciréle of society. 

After visiting various parts of the expressing his 
admiration, and inviting the Commodore and his suite to 
dine with hm, he left the ship under another salute—the 
dinner was eaten—and thus ended our acquaintance with 
His Majesty King Otho. 





“4 Caution” from a late English paper.—The follow- 
ing was last week posted up in a conspicuous. place in 
Peckham Surry: : . 

‘* Whereas several idle and disorderly persons have 
lately made a practice of riding on an nging toa 
gentleman of this place. Now, lest nt should 
happen, notice is hereby given, that he termined to 
shoot the said ass, and cautions any person who may be 
riding on it at the same time, to take special care of them- 
selves, lest by some unfortunate mistake, hg should shoot 

THICK ANKLES. 








the wrong-animal.” 
“Harry, I cannet think,” says Dick, 
. “ What makes my ankles grow so thick.” 
\* You do not recollect,” says Harry, 
* “How graat a calf they have to carry.” 









ever was !’ said a little boy one my hp caues 
to the house. ‘How black was he, my son ?’! 
was as black as—black can be; why, father, ehar- 





native of Smyrna, who dressed in her country’s costumie, 


’ 





0, 
coai would make awhite mark on him!’ Norfolk Advertiser, 


. a 


A Darx One.—‘ O, father! I’ve just seen the blackest } i 


as 





BY MAM EMILY JACKSON. 

This rock is situated at extreme point of a small projection, run 
ning out into the river es. itis romantically saded with trees | 
of the most animating v and the noise of the waters, as they dash 5 
their furious wavea# round tle rocky promontory, create at once in the 
beholder feelings the most exquisite and sublime. - 

Rocx that the mighty waters Jong have laved 
With furious dashings! aought have I to bring, - 
Saye that I come thy matchless voice to sing, : 
And thy exquisite beauty. ‘Thou hast braved, 
» Bince Cime first planned the pr Eurides’ course, 
Aiid dashed its furious wave with maddening force 
Against that rocky edge, the storms of ‘Time ; 
And now thou stand’st all beauteous and sublime, 
The same as when the first bright feathered wing 
Perched on thy clifis, its tale of joy to sing. 


Rock of the mighty and the ancient day! 
‘Thou lasting mon of years forgot! Fo 
Thousands have come to this dear favored spot 

* Far from the tempests of the world away 

With their deep griefs. And I to thee have brought, 
With a heart panting forthe deptli of thought, 

All that my heart — giv fondly here, 

Poured out my deep soul on its earthly bier 

With its m siggjous yearnings, till 1 knew , 

Thou could's not not heal me, and the:phantom flew. 


» 


Have pressed thy mossy edge, and I have gazeil 
As one who looks astonis and amazed, 
On the worn things of ‘Time, where tempests méet 
Upon the foaming waters, till my soul * 
Its deep-fraught yearnings would not all control, 
And thy wild murmurs had not power to still 
The hidden ranklings of some future ill— 
All has gone by as visions pass from sight 
When Eve’s dark mantle shuts them up in night. 


\ Rock where no sunbeams ‘cde, oft 4 feet 


Rock where the great have stood in proud argély! 
I come to thee as those who seck@lone -— 
Some melancholy spot Mich cannot be their own 
For but one moment’s joy, then faraway 
‘Trace back their weary steps, or falsely free 
Turn with a vacant smile away from thee! 
Thee, where Hephestia wandered in his might 
When the leaves trembled with their wild affright, 
And thy dread waters dashed in fury by, , 
As his red plume waved to the darkened sky. 


But yet I leave thee, beauteous as thou art, 

Thy wild glad voice, thy cool unbroken shade, 

Thy leaves which fall not, f@wers which never fade, 
All‘do I leave, but yet m heart 

Shall'wander back to th th 

So often filled with the low sounds of prayer; 
Dark as my path will be, yet will I turn 
From where the light of life shall cease to burn, 
‘To where thy dashing waters proudly swell— 
Rock of the ancient world! farewell, farewell! 


free air 


PHILOLOGY. 

Noan WeExssTER, we are every daymore and mor@in- 
clined to believe, is destined t8 iversally regarded as 
the great reformer and opstoihigaitat Dr. W. for the 
word) of the English languages” weedo not yet 
summon fortitude to conform our own y fully 
to that of his Dictionary—partly, for the reasou that the 
public mind is not yet prepared fer it, and partly that we 
are more clearly satisfied @f thé correctness of his princi- 
ples than -of the pe acy of their redaction to 
practice.—We remark’ 
Dr. is still unwearied in the exposition and defence of his 
departures from the canons of Johnson, Walker, and their 
followers. The: last ‘Knickerbocker’ ‘contains a cogent 
article from his pen on the subject.generally ;, from which 
we extract some paragraphs which seem worthy of con- 
sideration : ’ 

The letter k after c in words of Latin and Greek origin, 
began to be rejected about the middle of the last centary. 


Johnson retained it, and from his dictionary it has been 
copied ito other compilati .. Butecustem has, in this. 
case, we yes over oe y of  amapent oe 
terminati been dismi “5% e laws and jugi- 
cial men of ao dienes Titain, from periodi 
cals, and almost every respectable composition for half a 
century. In the United States the Congress neVer adopt- 


ed it; and it has been rejected from all laws and pr . 
and by ies of distinction, for vearty thee 






same period apentury. It is a useless letters, ¢ at 
the end having the power of k; and itis w 
than aiseless to write a sor the end of several hu a 
w which it must be rejectedin compounds 

~ ‘To write publick but publication ;- musiek, 

eaiee.xery sbvard, apd, Stet is prectically 

c ,it is¥ exing to 
natives or forei re Re se 


b pleasure, however, thatthe * 


eee A ere 
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THE NE W-¥ORKER: 





—_— 

For a similar reason, k is retai in lables and’ 
words of Saxon origin, as in li wy which take 
ed and ing in thelr derivatives. Jt would not answer to 
write liced, moced. 

The usage in rejecting k in the clage of words mentioned 

#is now so general, that it is to be Fegretted any attempts 

“should be made to revive the old orthography. Where no 
cleat principle of propriety occurs to oppose u , it 
is expedient that men should surrender their predilections 

“for a different spelling, and unite with their fellow-citizens 
in uniformity of practice. 

Embassy ptr ted its initial letter, it is most pro- 
per to begin e with the same letter, that it ay 

stand in a dictionary with embassy, showing its alliance 
with it. This would remove one discrepancy. The ele- 
gant Blackstone always wrote embassador. 

From visitor is formed visitorial ; this word then ought 
not to be written visiter. Visitatorial, is outrageous. 

From practice, the noun, is fj d the verb to practise. 
What can have led men to willl the verb practise? We 
= well write to notise from the noun notice. . 

in music isso written from the same word in Ital- 
ian, basso. It should be written in all uses, base, that is 
the foundation of a tune.» 

Appraise is badly formed and badly pronounced. It 
should be written apprize, as a regul rivative, from 
prize, price. Apprise, to give notice, from the French 
appris, is correct. ry 

Plowgthe noun, should be written like plow the verb, just 
as we use cast, and to cast, rake and to rake. 

Scythe is a false ortho hy. The original is sythe. 

From high We write Tighth or hight. The original and 
true word is highth, but rhyme in poetry often requires 
hight. As the letter ¢ is not in high, I have rejected it in 
the derivatives, that the orthography of one may corres- 
pond with that of the other. 

The letter u in build is an intruder. The original word 
was bild., 

There are a fewwords,  bermyvay spelling of which 
is so palpably wrong, that it™ught to be rejected by uni- 
versal consent ; for it is not only a departure from etymol- 
ogy, but some of the words it converts into nonsense.— 
Thus, comptroller, formed from the French compter, Latin 
computo, is not only erroneous, but, according to its deri- 
vation, absolute nonsense. 

Segar for cigar, Spanish cigaro, a little roll, is a mere 
blunder of the grocers. 

Gangue for gang, is an egregious mistake; the word, in 
all the Northern Continental languages is gang, as it is in 
the English, Gang, ageing, a course, a vein. 

Furlough is also an egtegious blunder. The word is 
JSurlow from the Danish or Dutch ; that is, fare, leave, leave 
tego. Now what an enormous mistake to convert leave 
into lough? a 

Redoubt is another blunder. One would suppose that 
the writer who first made the mistake considered the last 
syllable to be the English doubt. It is the French redoute, 
which has no more connection with doubt, than it has with 


dragon. 
Redoubtable is also istake, b being substituted for g, 
orgt, of the eriginal Word. But this is lost in the French 
outer, and the ish word should follow the French. 


Island, for ilatid, Saxon iceland, is a modern conception, 
and evidently a mistake of some writer who supposed the 
first syllable to be the French isle. Nothing can be fur- 
ther from.the trath.. It is wholly Saxon, and in the Bish- 
op’s Bible it is uniformly written correctly iland or yland 

Molasses, from the French nil Italian melassa, is a 

, filsewpelling. We might as well write malasses or mu- 
lasses. Edwards, in his History ofthe West Indies, uni- 
formly writes it melasses, whichis correct. 

Chymistry and chemistry are both wrong. English wri- 
ters have blundered about the origin of the word for half 
a century; but it is now known. The true orthography, 
from the Arabic, is chimistry. 

In the utterance of cotemporary and contemporary there 
is an obvious difference in the ease to the speaker. In 

ary there are two-articulations, m and ¢, quite dis 
tinct, and requiring a change in the position of the organs. 
In the pronunciation of cotemporary, the vowel o opens the 
organs, and one articulation only is required; by which 
means we save one arti i Hence contemporary is 
the preferable word. 


’ 





Oricinat.—Pat came into the stage-office about one 
o'elock at night, booked himself for the stage in the morn- 
ing, and went to bed. He had scarcely got sound asleep 
when he was called to renew his journey.— And what 
will you charge for the bit lodging?” asked Pat. ©“ Twen- 
ty-five cents,” was the reply. “ An’ sure it was kind iv 
ye to call me so airly ; if I'd slept until the morning, I’d 





not have the money.to pay me bill !”’ Nashua Telegraph. 
Wert Benaven River.—Josephus speaks of a river 

ind a which ceased flowing ofthe Sabbath. There is 
one stream in modern geography which has a similar 


S Brelsoworthy trait—the current ms! But, like a 
river, it but runs the fiercer when the curb is 


year, and in the month of January in 


Sonnets.—DOMESTIC LOVE. 


When those we love are present to the sight, 
When those we love hear fond Affection’s words, 
The heart is cheerful, as in i light 
The merry song of early-wakened birds : 
And oh! the atmosphere of home—how bright 
It floats around us, when we sit together 
Under a bower of vines in Summer weather, 
Or round the near nae a Winter's night! 
This is a picture, not by Fancy drawn— 
This eve of life contrasted with its dawn— 
A gray-haired man—a girl with sunny eyes! 
He seems to speak, laughing, she replies— 
While father, mother, brothers smile to see 
How their fair rosebud blooms beneath the parent tree. 


II. 
When those we love are absent—far away, 
When those we love have met some hapless fate, 
How pours the heart its lone and plaintive lay, 
As the wood-songster mourns her stolen mate ! 
Alas! the Summer-bower—how desolate ! 
The Winter-hearth—how dim its fire appears 
While the pale memories of by-gone years 
Around our thoughts like speewal shadows wait, 
How changed the picture! here they all are parted 
To meet no more—the true, the gentle-hearted! 
The old have journeyed to their bourn—the young 
ander, if living, distant lands ainong— 
And now we rest our dearest hopes above ; 
For heavenly joy alone can match domestic jove! 
American Monthly Magazine. P.B. 








THE FIRST VIOLET. 
BY THOMAS MILLER, BASKET-MAKER. 
“ But ever and anon, of griefs subdued, 
There comes a token like a scorpion’s sting, 
And slight witha! may be the thi ieh bri 
Back os the heart the weight whick itwould Big 
Aside for ever: it may be a sound— 
A tone of nate cane one. 
hich shall wound, 


Striking Ur electric min whed@with we ere darkly bound.” 
ing th’ e chain wee ith we are oven Haveld. 

Ovr thoughts thread strange labyrinths, windings intri- 
eate, and mazes unknown even to the will. They are in- 
deed the only free denizens that roam unchecked down 
phe dark slopings which lead to the untrodden avenues of 

the Past. ‘They alone dare to climb the cloud-clothed bat- 

tlements that look over the dim distance of the Future: 
they see the mist, the dense gathering, the faint gold-burst- 
ing that announces sunshine, or the blfickness that heralds 
the thunder-storm. Restless when the body sleeps, they 
wing ag | through the pale starlight of memory; they 
traverse shores, wildernesses, desolate and wild 
places, peopied with the distorted shadows of wilder real- 
ities. When awake, like restiff «teeds, they start aside 
at objects that rear up on every hand, and bound away 
over immeasurable plains, sweeping earth, air, and sky, 
and evén daring to heed the vapory track over which 
Time has morn | 

We find monitors in every thing around us. The slow- 
pacing silvery cloud, as it gitdes, spirit-like, over the blue 
fields of heaven, brings before our eyes the white-robed 
idol of our youth, and we sigh to see it vanish like the ob- 
ject we adored. The murmuring river, sweeping along 
in liquid music between its willow-waving banks, rolls 
away like our cherished hopes, and is lost amid the forget- 
fulness of the ocean. Even music is heard with a sigh; 
though it awakens the echo of the eternal hills, it dies hea- 
be upon the heart, like the sweet voices that have for ever 
faded away from our hearth. The daucing leaf falls on 
our footpath, and its green beauty is soon worn away, like 
the happiness of childhood. Flowers wither, and friends 
grow cold. T of Spring too soon bursts inte the 
reality of Summer; then comes the staid Autumn, solemn- 
ly demure, and her heavy eyes are fixed upon the darkness 
of Winter. Still there are patches of sunlight in our path 
—tiny glades, which no gloomy umbrage overhangs—spots 
in the unfathomable dreariness of the forest, where we may 
sit down for a moment and smile ere we resume our jour- 
ney through the deep solitudes. 

I-was born at the foot of the green hills. The silence of 
woods and the ope of antique boughs were but a 
little distance from my home. The song of the cuckoo 
often rang above my roof-tree. Meadows, rainbow-colored 
with flowers, épiéad out near my dwelling. ‘The silver 
Trent woun ng past ny door. The crown-rese of the 
whole wreath not to me ¢harm enough to inspire a 
sonnet. But last spring, heavy with care, bowing beneath 
the cypress, which now binds the poet’s brow in place of 


the laurel, I rged from the dusty din of the metropolis, 
and wandered among those few n fields which yet 
spread like solitary oases around its environs. Many a 


dreary day had glided by, bearing its leading links along, 
since I had seen a budding hawthorn. Oh! how sweetly 
came the fragrance of that morning air! The birds that 
sang around me felt not 4 greater thrill of delight than that 
which gushed silently from my heart; I gazed upon the 
clear sky, and the young green that carpeted the earth; 
and wondered how, amid so much beauty and bri » 





iw dared to set her bleeding feet on such a 





taken off; witness its rushing flood on any Monday in the || Sotro 
particular, 


w 








Wandering ‘along by an old hedge, stunted and ‘ivied, 
(just such a as the blackbird would select, in a inore 
retired place, to build its firm nest,) I discovered a wild 
violet. By a mossy bank it grew; the dead leaves lay 
around it, solitary, and blue, and beautiful; not another 
companivn near. it, it stood alone amidst the bursting of 
young leaves and the decay of the old ones. I sat down 

side it. A little brook gurgled a: my feet—a low, faint 
melody, just audible—not the glad singing of the hill-brook, 
but a mournful murmur—a sound that well accorded with 
my solitary vielet. Had there been a bed of those lovely 
flowers, I shonld have wished for the singing voice of a 
river, all silver and sunshine; but the brook had a low 
sound, and there was but one violet. I sat in silence, and 
gazed uponit; I wondered if the deep alleys in Somerby- 
wood yet contained those sweet flowers. oie 

A solitary flower,'a sweet violet, how small a key, opens 
the door of memory ! how, the veil rolled from the face of 
time, the gray, the forgotten years moved before me! I be- 
came a youth;—Park—house—fields—rose upon my sight ; 
a lovely girl hung upon my arm—she bore a basket ; now 
her face was hidden by the stem of a mighty tree, again her 
white kirtle faintly glanced between the thick und » as 
she flew from my sight in search of violets; anon she 
emerged from behind the broom-covered bank, then stood 
like an angel of light between me and the sky. And then I 
closed the leaves on Comus, and we listened in the old wood 
for another voice, ~* 

‘ To smooth the raven down of darkness till it smiled.’ 

And trees started into enchanters, and spirits sung in the 
brook. We saw their | hair wave in the water-flags. 
Then we grew bold, and ttfeaded ‘ lanes andalleys green.’ 
Then I stole away, not far, just so far as to see her lovely 
figure hurrying to and fro, and calling upon my name; 
then she sat down in despair on the green moss, her white 
drapery ‘ Made sunshine in a shady place,’ 


and I thought of Una. A knot of wild lilies of the valley 
shot up beside her, like a milk-white lamb. Then I stole 
gently up toher—‘“ How could you leave me?’ I looked 
on her sweet face, on her gentle eyes, as they were uplift- 
ed in kind reproach, Just reaching the margin of tears, and 
my heart reproached me, and I wondered how I could 
leave her for a moment; then I bound our violets in little 
bundles, and she soon forgave me: oh, I could have hid- 
den myself behind the trees again, to be so sweetly forgiv- 
en! Bat she left me—Death stole her—how I have hated 
him ever since! And the dead leaves that were strewn 
around my lonely violet, seem neat emblems for a thing so 
lovely—for then I thoughtof her. No, those bright leaves 
that glittered round the stalk of my little flower, were not 
so sunny-as her silken locks; nay, the blue of her eye 
would shame the flower’s radiance, and her lips—so ex- 
quisite! and to die so young! aud with her heart filled 
with love! Oh! I would sooner that spring had withheld 
its flowers for ever! The sweetest violet that ever blowed 
-ithered when she died—-the woods will never bear such 
another ! ‘ 

A little flower had assumed the reins of my thoughts ;— 
how feeble a chariotwer can drive the fancy! Within one 
short hour I hadvisited the old forest of Sherwood.— 
Robin Hood, in‘his garb of Lincoln green, followed by 
his many outlaws, had swept before me. The bugle had 
sounded through the glimmering glades, and rude drink- 
ing-horns were seen waved to and fro by powerful arms, 
keeping chorus to the loud ‘ Derry Down’ that rang be- 
neath the greenwood tree. 

The dark groves of Newstead had again risen before 
the Arcady of England, where the mighty-minded Byron 
had so often trod. Again I traversed those violet-scattered 
solitudes, again paced the long oaken galleries of that an- 
cient abbey, lifted his skull-cup to my lips, rugged with 
the dregs of the blood-red wine, seeing the smooth lakes 
on whose surface he loved to ride, or within their sullen 
depths to plunge. The ruined window, with its eternal 
ivy; the old fountain, with its quaint imagery, the solemn 
cloisters, the rusted armour, the satyzs partly covered with 
the green moss—his impressive portrait above the wide 
fire-place—had all risen before me as distinctly as when I 
first saw them. . 

That simple violet brought the velvet valley of Sneinton 
before my mind’s eye,—the rocky hermitage, the flowery 
banks, on which I leved to sit and angie in the sunrise of 
morning, or the gray twilight of eve. ‘The finny-tribe had 
but few charms for me, unless it was to see them leap up 
and scatter the loosened silver mg of the river, like fairy 
stars in the sunshine, then glide away beneath the clear 
water. The dreaming trees, the distant hills basking in 
their variegated beauty, the rustling of slender flags, the 
rising and falling of the water-lilies, the breeze sweeping 
across the long grass, the tall willows bending to their own 
shadows in the river, the slow clouds mirrored below—all 
these were sights and sounds that accorded well with my 
varying ma, Then those dead leaves so closely sur- 
rounding anobject of beauty ; Oh, how like past pleasures 
they seemed—the dark night closing upon a sunny day, 
the grave memenitiog s wer-ba the bier placed ina 
ball-room, the funeral bell kuelling ward the wedding 
pays the slow muffled footsteps of death stealing noise- 
essly behind us! : 
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What changes had taken place since I last saw a vielet. 
Could I forget,the dark room, the narrow window on 
which the sunbeams beat not, lest they should become pris- 
oners. Hope had whispered me away frommy green hills; 
Ambition had allured me from my quiet weods ;. and the 
had all forsaken me—even Patience grew wearied wi 
long Watching, and bent over the pale piper her paler 
cheek. But memory went not away : she still recognised 
the blue sky and the bright sunshine, and sighed when she 
thought on such mornings. How fair the primroses grew 
in Clifton Grove; what a gushing song there was then in 
the green woods ; how the sunshine slept upon the river ; 
how the happy breézes were laden with the perfume of 
violets. ‘Then rose the blossoming hawthora, the hill-side 
white with daisies, the golden glow of king-cups, the gau- 
dy beds of crocuses ;—all these still existed And even 
their light hearts and pany vee were ringing through 
the haunts of the dove—Dryads fair as those which peo- 
pled the forests of poetry. Perchance they were singing 
the songs which I had woven in my happier days. 

And could they think of met wish me seated on the 
well-known bark, beneath the old oak? There was pleas- 
ure in the thought—the dingy couch, the torn dictionary, 
the neglected candle, that had burnt down unwatched in 
the moments of ang ery thought; the expiring fire, 
with its dying embers; the low chnlly feeling that follows 
a sleepless night; the pile of paper, showing confusedly its 
rows of scribbled lines; voices in the streets; the sup 
struggling through a murky atmosphere ;—form gloomy 
contrasts to the little window in which the woodbine peep- 





ed. When free from care and refreshed with slumber, the 
lark awoke us with its song, when the woodsemerged from 
their misty canopy and the early breeze brushed the gen- 
ue dew from the leaves; when contentment smoothed our 
iow, and the white wings of peace wafted us into slum- 
r; when we heard not a mournful sound im the brook, 
and sorrow came not at the sight of the first violet. 
London (Old) Monthly Magazine. 
TO IRELAND, 
Green Isle of the Ocean! awake from thy slumbers ; 
Oh! shake off thy tear bright gem of the sea, 
Tee sad as the notes of thy harp’s broken numbers 
Is the heart that is breathing its prayer for thee. 


Awake! see the star of thy wild roses flingin 
The dew from their mantle of beauty and light, 
And sweet is the song that thy wild-birds are singing; 
Awako, then, awake from thy slumbers of night! 


Awake ! ‘for thy smile is the sunshine of flowers, 
As bright as the hearts that now sleep on thy shore, 
But wild as the hearts of thy maids are thy bewers ; 
Awake, then, and smile on thy children once more ! 


Isle'of the Ocean! thy long night of sorrow * 
Shall be broken at last, not a cloud shall remain; 
And brighter the_sun of thy beauty to-morrow 
Shall rise from its slumbers to greet us again. 
Liverpvo! Courier. 








Euiza 





From the Kaickerbocker for March, 
HANNAH HERVEY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘FRANCIS BERRIAN,’ ETC. 

It was the month of June, and we were descending from 
Rochester to Schenectady in a packet canal-boat, a mode 
of travelling to most people excessively annoying, from its 
slowness, monotony, and destitution of excitement. I have 
been accustomed to be thrown upon the resources, such as 
they are, of my own thoughts, and never tire of being drawn 
thus leisurely through green meadows and fields, and havi 
an opportunity to analyze the slowly-moving landscape, 
deriving from it all the thoughts and associations which i 





capable of exciting in the mind of a lover of nature. all 


At this time, in addition to those pleasures, we happened 
to have a very large assortment of fine young ladies and gen- 
tlemen,—by which I mean young persons well-dressed, and 
with whole lots of airs and pretensions. Among them there 
happened to be one or two well-informed ladies, worthy of that 
name,and a single young gentleman, who had sense, instruction, 
enthusiasm, and a heart. He felt that he did not belong to 
those empty-headed persons, whose claim rested upon their 
whiskers, opera-glasses, fine clothes, and knowledge of the 
wysteries and dialect of Broadway. 

I was amused to observe how naturally the kindred spirits 
of the og gathered round this young gentleman, from 
sympathy. @ consequence was, we had a little circle .of 
oar own, in which we originated many agreeable conversa- 
ions, with just sprinkling enough of discussion, disputation, 
and wit, to keep them from being tame and stagnant on the 
one hand, or — the slightest shade of bitterness on the 
other. My young friend was an extensive merchant, on the 
line of the canal, and had the advantage of being more or less 
acquainted with all the distinguished inhabitants, whose hab- 
itations came in our view, in the slow movement of the caxal- 
boat. When we saw a pretty place, it was natural, that, in 
addition to the name of the owner, we should like to know 
something of his histgry and character. It was amusing to 
remark, with how much pith and brevity our historian des- 
patched most of these personages,—a half a , in 
many Instances, serving to furnish us with of interest, 
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seat, that we saw opening among the green fields and trees 
on one of those fine acclivities, that bound the rich alluvial 
beit of the Mohawk valley. At a distance, it presented that 
happy union of nature and art, of simplicity and magnificence, 
of rural retirement, repose, and opulence, which always ex- 
cites pleasant associations, and a curiosity to hear, if the 
owner of a spot so beautiful, is as happy as these ap; es 
—unhappily so often deceptive would indicate that he might 
and cneet to be. . ‘ Whose Lye mae place is that '” con 
united question of us all. ‘It belongs to my particular friend, 
Henderson L——, Esq.,’ said Our cicerone, ‘on whom I ex- 
pect to call on my return from New-York.’ ‘Oh! is not the 
owner of such a splendid place happy Y © Yes,—but not 
from being the owner of such a splendid place ; though that 
circumstance, undoubtedly, contributes an element in his en- 
i By that beautiful mansion and its tenants hangs a 
tale The sun,’ he continued, ‘is pleasantly clouded in, and 
if you have a mind to hear me spin a yarn considerably lon- 
ger than my common ones, take chairs and task your patience 
accordingly.’ We unanimously expressed a wish to hear his 
narrative, which commenced in the following terms. 


‘ Yonder small cottage, that you see half a mile to the right, 
was, two ycars since, the residence of Mr. Morrison Hervey, 
head of an English family, that moved to this part of the 
country a few years ago. » Before I advance in my narrative, 
I ought to premise, that although my father resides fifty miles 
from this place, he had become acquainted with Mr. Hervey 
in New-York, and had conceived an opinion so exalted of 
his capabilities as an instructor, that being an earnest partisan 
of a private education in preference to a public one, he ap- 
plied to that gentleman, to receive me into his family as his 
pupil. As my father was rich and he was poor, and as I was 
the only, and perhaps I ought to add, spoiled son, there was 
no difficulty in settling the arrangement. 

‘ Behold me, then, an indolent, indulged, and untaught sub- 
ject, removed fifty miles from home, and placed in a position 
as unlike that in which I had hitherto moved, as can well be 
imagined. But I pass wholly by every thing that occurred 
here to myself, in order to give you, as I promised, the story 
of the family ; and all that part of this, which has its scene 
laid in England, I shall despatch in a word. Mr. Hervey 
was an Oxford graduate, a genius, truly and emphatically 
such—a poetygnd as sensitive, shy, and proud, as such per- 
sons generally are. He tried the church awhile, and aban- 
doned it. He tried the law, and became disgusted with it. 
He tried verse-making, and as he was nameless, unpatron- 
ized, unknown, and wrote from the enthusiasm of a rich and 
elevated mind, and of course overshot the taste and compre~ 
hension of the circle in which he moved, the little poetasters 
and gazette-paragraphists barked his verses into nonentity in 
their clique. He was more successful in making love to the 
beautiful seventh daughter of a country curate, with a living 
of sixty pounds. She was only inferior to him in nts ; 
being in inefficiéncy, in aimless incapability, in si ity of 
character, and excellence of heart, his perfect peer and yoke- 
mate. Though it be mathematically true, that minus into mi- 
nus makes plus, it is not a practical fact, that poverty added to 
poverty becomes wealth. After reducing love and a cottage 
to their very lowest endurable experiment, in various efforts 
for a subsistence, and when their family already amounted te 
five children, a small succession from a remote relative of 
Mrs. Hervey’s fell to them in New-York ; and in the hope 
that chance might prove more favorable in opening some ave- 
nue to subsistence in the new world, than it had in England, 
they sailed for Ameriea. Their bequest was rapidly exhaust- 
ing in New-York, in different trials of pursuits, as little per- 
severed in, and as little successful, as those in England. Mr. 
Hervey’s health and spirits were declining, and as usually 
happens to minds of his temperament, the final experiment, 
that suggested itself to his thoughts, invested with a thou- 
sand soothing associations, was to turn farmer, and die in his 
own fields, and be buried under his own trees. Between two 
and three thousand dollars remained to him, with which, on 
the recommendation of a friend, he purchased yonder tract 
of land, furnished that cottage, and became its occupant. 


‘Such was the family in which I became an inmate. It 
presented the most striking contrasts, and compounds of gen- 
tle and affectionate intercourse, kept up almost in a state of 
want ; of refinement and elegance of manners, in a disorga- 
nized and slatternly family establishment ; of high-minded 
pride of feeling and deportment, sustained in the necessary 
discharge of offices me labors alike servile and_profitless. 
Every thing in this new world was a study tome. Unin- 
structed as I was, I was soon made to feel the native re- 
sources and the vast acquirements of the mind that was to 
form mine. This, united to a quick perception of the admi- 
rable character whic @wayed that mind, awed me into a 
steadfast and unconscious respect for him and his household. 
The laughable shifts to which this family were eften obliged 
to resort for subsistence froin day to day, and the reckless 
mismanagement of every thing, within and without, were cal- 
culated to produce, and under any other circumstances would 
have produced, any other feeling than that of respect. 

‘Four of the five children, George and Ruth, Saralr and 
Thontas, were fair and balanced compounds of the cha 





of the father and mother. Like them, they were each 





that their history could offer. It was otherwise with a noble 






markable for personal beauty, and were gifted with the gem 


ius and ic temperament, theséhyness, pride and inefti- 
ciency of the father, and the gentle, quiet, uncomplaining 
mildness of their mother. At first view, their characters 
seemed as uniform as was the unhappy result ; there was the 
same want of energy and firmness of purpose that marked 
heir father. When studigd more intimately, and analyzed 
with a more ample experience, each showed a modification 
of this singular endowment of the father, that rendgred the 
study of these most amiable and most useless of human be- 
ings @ source of perpetual” and high eagitement to my curi- 
osity. It seemed impossible that, u an exterior so mo- 
notonous, and a result so exactly the same, there should be 
couched such a strarige diversity of charagter, alike feeble, 
interesting, and amiable. 

‘ Hannah, the third in point of years, and when I entered 
the family, fifteen, that is to say, five years younger than my- 
self, was a strange exception. She was only what would 
have been called pretty, or perhaps eae though the 
least beautiful of the family, ifgyou laid out of the view eyes 
of a melting, black, lustrous brilliancy, which shone with the 
intensé expression of sense, amiability, and firmness. Her 
eyes were such as a sacred painter would assign to a seraph. 
At the same time, their brightness was tempered with a love- 
ly and forbearing @pression of gentleness, and raised the im- 

ion of the intelligence of an angel, bestowed upon the 
ileless and loving nature of a child. Shall I speak of her 
intelligence! I was ashamed to attempt the same task with 
her, r 44 grasped it so much more readily and perfectly. In 
regard to the moral part of her nature, I shall only remark, 
that all my conceptions of embodied truth, dignity, and worth, 
were carried out in her character. 
victions, that she would not act except with themoblest mo- 
tives and the highest views, that her wrong-doing, in my 
eyes, would have been consecrated as some perfection of 
right which I understood not. Strange to tell, she was ac- 
tive as the domestic bee—as firm as the rock on thie shore of 
the ocean ; and of invincible inflexibility of purpose. If any 
one should ask, how it came that such a girl should be born 
of such parents, and should be found in such a place, J can 
only refer him to the wil] of Him who has seen fit to scatter 
the fairest flowers in the Gesert, and-the most beautiful gems 
in the depths of the sea. A striking result of her vigor, firm- 
ness, hr rematurity of judgment, was, that without ever 
departing for a moment from the natural character and de- 
portment appropriate to her years, she seemed to me a Men- 
tor, twenty years older than myself; and, without infending 
it, and apparently shrinking from the natural influence of her 
character upon them, she moulded the rest of the family, and 
guided its concerns, as a pilot steers his vessel. Dangerous 
would have been the temptetions of her position, but for the 
intrinsic and shrinking modesty of her mind, whigh oven 
ed her peta her strange precocity of judgement. But she 
saw and felt how revolting it would seem to others, as well 
as herself, to attempt to ——- the family ; and from the 
purest and most natural of feelings, she recoiled from that 
sort of government and direction which might have retrieved 
the fortunes of her unbappy kindred. As it was, almost un- 
consciously, she introduced gradual order, industry, and ar- 
rangement into the concerns of the family, which began to 
operate, to a certain extent, the retrieval of its downward 
course. But she took especial care, that this redemption 
should not seem her work ; and with such a happy fore- 
thought and address, that while one year had gone round, in 
which they had added to the comforts of the house, and the 
improvements of the farm, and it was found on balancing at 
counts, on the last day of the year, that their income 
tually exceeded their expenditure, each member felt encour- 
aged to claim a share of the merit of this happy change: “ It 
was while leading her parents, that she contrived to impart 
to them the inspirin feeling, that they were the sources of 
this new power. The hand that wound up the machinery 
was concealed. 

‘Such was this family, promising to commence a new 
chapter in its history, when we hi of the commencement 
of the fearful ravages of the Cholera at Buffalo and Roches- 
ter, and generally on the canal. As my father lived at this time 
in Rochester, and as the cottage we have passed was retired, 
remote, as you remarked, from other habitations, and appa- 
vently a very healthy position, it was deemed more prudent 
that I should remain where I was, instead of returning to my 
father’s family. 

‘It was among the is#trutable anomalies of that mysteri- 
ous and formidable scourge, that Mr. Hervey’s family should 
be the only detached farming establishment attacked with it, 
withm fifty miles, But Mr. Hervey came in from hay-mak- 
iug, one beautiful evening, toward the close of July, apps- 
rently vere and fatigued with the exertions of the 
day. Apprehending no other cause for his exhaustion, he 
retired immediately to bed: No alarm was expressed ; and 
his lady saw him not until nearly nine in the evening, when 
he summoned her tojhiie ‘Bedside, and complained of having 
felt for some time ext restless and depressed, and 4 
strange and unexti thirst. . His bedroom was se 
darkened thatshe saw not the e jon of his countenance ; 
ybut, startled by the hoarse and unnatural tone of his voice, 
she laid her hand upon his breast, and was struck with terror, 
amounting to faintness, on remarking the death-like 
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» of fis disease : ‘How am | 


“cessive attacks an 





~and le feeling of hiébody. A light was brought. We 
all redked in im’ to the room. Hoan dt estab yet exam 0 
case of Cholera} but we had all read so much upon the sub- 
ject, and were so well informed of the more obvious~and 
symptoms of this frightful disease, that the terrible 
conviction stood embodied us, that Mr. Hervey had 
the Cholera, and that his disorder had already advanced to 


the stage of collapse. A si¢k sensation came over me; the 
first rush of personal apprehension to the heart as I 
saw 


— that m@rtal malady, then generally 
a to be contagious than <4 disease known. 
All the children but Hannah, and Mrs. Hervey with them, 
sunk into chaigg, in a state of passiv@ agony of terror. Never 
were mem a family more perf and deeply attached 
and affectionate to each other. In proportion to their love 
for their head, was their terror and stupified inaction. Be- 
tween the exertions of Hannah and myself, such measures 
were put in operation, and such medicines administered, as 
the means of the family affggded. 1, meanwhile, ran for the 
physician. But when, at h, I returned with him, there 
sat four of the children, and the mother, embleins of the 
group of Niobe, changed to stone; and such an expression 
they wore !—an expression of fear, crushed affection, and 
despair. Oh! it was horrible to witnes#! It seemed as if, 
during my absence, they had scarcely moved from their place. 
Yet the heroic, the noble-minded Hannah, wore an expression 
as of an angel come down to administer relief and comfort 
in such a case of agony. Her enemgy and industry were only 
exceeded by a skill and judgement stillymore extraordinary. 
The physician found that she had anticipated him in all the 
remedies he would have prescribed, and in every possible 
application of friction and external heat. All was in vain. 

e last moments of this wonderfully-endowed, most excel- 
lent, and most useless man, were approaching. I had heard 
it advanced, that persons of such inefficient characters were 
often found capable, in emergencies, of putting forth a pas- 
sive courage of endurance, as extraordinary as their ordinary 
weakness and languor. I had known Mr. Hervey to be'sub- 
ject tO the most servile and unmanly dread of death. It was 
a sentiment that exercised such an absorbing and often man- 
ifest influence over his thoughts afd actions, that he took no 
pains to disguise it. 
at the idea of death, even before his assembled family ! Thi 
weakness was shared by all the household, with but one 
strange exception. 

Death was now drawing near this man, whose heart was 
so full of deep and unextinguishable affection for his family. 
There were the loved ones sitting in his view, like statues, 
incapable, from agony and despair, of either words, exertions, 
or tears. One ministering spirit of the number was over 
him, oxempng herself, dictating to some neighbors, the physi- 
cian, @ yself, what was to be done. Courage and hope 
were in her looks. ‘ You are better, dear father,’ she would 
say; I see by your countenance, you are better. Say but 
the single word, that you are better, and you will encourage 
the rest of us to action.’ How was I astonished, I might 
almost say cheered, by the words and deportment of Mr. 
Hervey, on this awful occasion, when so suddenly, and with 
so little premonition, arrested by this terrible form of death ! 
He called his wife and children to his bedside, one by one ; 
but, petrified with terror and conflicting emotions, they either 
heard not, or only manifested that they heard, by a sort of 

spasmodic shudder, and dropping their face on their hands. 
» He then said in our hearing, and in the usual hoarse whisper 
F now punished for the tempera- 
‘and example of unworthy fear, which I have bequeath- 
ed, as their only portion, to these dear ones! Blessed be 
, who hath promised to wipe away all tears, and swal- 
low up death in victory, I am delivered from the fear of 
death! I would have given worlds, during the long bon- 
dage of my life, through fear of this evént, eould I have been 
assured that I should feel as I do now. What a calmness ! 
—what a repose! Oh! think, dear loved ones, when I am 
no more, that I liad not a doubt, not a fear—and that I pass 
to my last rest, even as the worn traveller to the evening 
shade. How vain has been my existence! This life and 
its trials were not appointed, for the faint-hearted and féar- 
ful, but for the strong in heart and purpose.’ 

* But I pass over this scene, to me so impressive and aw- 
ful, and so indelibly engraven on my memory. I lack words 
to describe to you the mingled tenderness and dignity of the 
deportment of Hannah. All ayailed not. The last cold 
kiss of her dying father was. npc upon her lips, and it 
was not until he had breathed “his latest sigh, that, from 
mere physieal grief and fatigue, she yielded afterward, and 
merged the ministering angel in the weeping, suffcring, and 
exhausted child. I pass over the funeral scence, and the suc- 
death of four of the five children, 

Temarking, that after the loss of the second, my fath- 
er camé for me, and took me from the house of death. 

‘The mother and Hannah were the only members of this 
unfortunate family that were spared. My father, deeply in- 
terested for the survivors, as soon as*they were so far re- 
covered from the same disease, which had proved so fatal to 
the rest, as to be capable of being removed, came here with 
‘me, and | ed them, in their present solitary condition, to 
return with and consider his house their home. It is 
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true, at the same time, with the excusable worldly-minded- 
ness of a father, he gave me some cautions in regard to the 
young orphan mourner, which I assured him were wholly 
unnecessary, and which he also learned, by a very slight ac- 
quaintance with the person in question. 

‘In fact, she had not long resided in my father’s family 
with her mother, before she had acquired in his mind the 
same estimate she had in rffine, and I had sufficient reason 
to believe, that he would now have been pleased to have 
seen me paying suit for hétfavor. But she remained in my 
view a person of character too elevated, I might almost say 
holy ; too much out of the common range, anc the ordinary 
weaknesses of humanity, to be thought of by me in that 
light. ‘To be plaim, and to do her and myself justice, there 
would have been too much imcompatibility between us.— 
Beside, I had been accustomed to think, that while she evi- 
dently entertained a sisterly feeling toward me, she could 
never have been brought to unite herself with the only 
child and heir of her father’s patron, or to think of him in a 
more intimate relation than had already subsisted between us 

‘I _ not to omit, that two or three months after the 
death of her fathes, and after the cholera had passed over the 
country like a desolating whirlwind, and disappeared, and 
after sorrow had settled into a calm and hallowed melan- 
choly, on a beautiful autumnal evening, when a train of cir- 
cumstarices had softened the hearts of the two mourners to a 
sort of communicative sadness, the mother and daughter al- 
ternately gave us the affecting details of the sickness and 
death of each of the four children, three of whom deceased 
after I left the family. 

‘ George, the eldest of the number, was the first who fell 
after his father ; and he was as remarkable for the calm and 
intrepid dignity of his deportment, in his conflict with the 
last enemy, as his father had been. All the shrinking timid- 
ity of his nature, in this last trying emergency, seemed 
changed to fe«rless and calculating firmness. His mother 
was attacked, while he was falling into the stage of collapse. 
He insisted, for a number of hours, after he was under the 
influence of the disease, that he was in no danger, and suf- 
fered no pain. When the fearful circles of blue had extend- 
ed around his mouth and eyes, and were spreading over his 
frame, ana in the most racking contortions of spasm, when 
he could not but see the estimate of his fatesin the involun- 
tary shudder of all who approached his bed, he was perfectly 
rational, fearless, and collected, and took such note of what 
was passing, and such forethought in relation to the arrange- 
ment and concerns of the family, as he never manifested be- 
fore. There was something almost fearfully sublime in thus 
beholding a weak and yiclding spirit become so calmly pres- 
cient, so self-collected, and forgetful of self, at the dread mo- 
ment when it was about to pass through the change ef 
death. They told him that his mother had become warm 
and she was considered out of danger. A delightful 
smile Played over his wan and sunken features. He gave 
his last directions, and uttered his last words with his icy 
breath, with surprising calmness. ‘My father’s,’ said he, 
‘ was a long struggle of agony. I rejoice that he is released 
from it. I have only known, since he died, how I loved 
him. Iam going to joinhim. Oh! if I may be permitted 
to descend from that holy and happy abode, where I am sure 
[ shall find him, I will be a ministering spirit to you 
whom I leave behind! I will infuse vigor, and courage, and 
enterprise into your natures.’ Kissing Hannah with ardor, 
for she was the common favorite of all, he observed to her 
that he had no fear for the family, so long as she was spared 
to them. As the other children came to his bed, he gave 
them the most pointed charges to exercise more courage and 


firmness, assuring them that he felt, in his own case, that to}, 


die was not that fearful thing he apprehended ; and that the 
only point of importance was, during life, to discharge with 
vigor and diligence its duties. He complained once or twice, 
that a hand, as of ice, was laid upon his heart. But a mo- 
ment afterward his countenance was again cheerful and smi- 
ling, as he held forth his arms toward the sky. exclaiming, * I 
come ! I come !’—-and when they fell back, all of him that 
was mortal was a kneaded clod. 


‘Sarah and Ruth were very beautiful. The disease ran 
in them more rapidly to its mortal crisis then in the two pre- 
ceding victims. ‘They were affected with an excitement ap- 
proschingto insanity. They recited and sang Mrs. Hemans’ ex- 
quisite ‘Message to the Dead,’ and when they had no longer 
voice for either, they were heard whispering those stanzas, 
till even their whispers were inarticulate. They called their 
remaining brother, Hannah, and their mother about their bed, 
kissed first one cheek and then the other of each, pressed 
their hands, and added : ‘ The greater number are now in 
the country where we are going. We will tell them that our 
brother is going to be as firm and noble-minded as our dear 
sitcr !’ They dicd within three minutes of each other. It 
should have been remarked, that they were twin sisters— 
lovely in life, and in death not divided. The last victim was 
Thomas, and his death was not less calm and triumphant 
than that of those who preceded him. It may seem anarra- 
tive strange to my character and years, this in which I am 
pow occupied. But I trust there are some young men be- 
side poms who can sometimes thrill with the emotions that 
such scenes are calculated to inspire; and a melancholy 
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pleasure to reflect, that this last enemy can thus be met, 
even by the feeble-minded, calmly and triumphantly. ; 

‘ There wasa quiet, dignified, and unpretending calmness 
in the mourning of this oer and daughter, which I could 
wish that every mourner might see. It was evident, that the 
heart's home of these desolate strangers was nowsin the 
country where the greater portion of their number had pre- 
ceded them. But they did not so interpret their dying 
charges, as to consider it a duty,to forget the living, in dwell- 
ing upon the memory of the dead. On the contrary, they 
had been expressly c by the beloved departed, that 
duty remains when all things else pass away, and imoniortal 
obligation. A salutary change had passed over the mother, 
in experiencing these swecping calamniiies. She has be- 
come quite a3 industrious, and almost as firm and cnergetic, 
as her admirable daughter. ai, “ity 

‘Early last Spring, one of our neighbors, a very rich wido- 
wer, without a child, some fifteen years older than Hannah, 
a good-natured, simple, money-getting, inert, good-for-noth- 
ing sort of personage, became smitten with the excellent or- 
phan mourner of our family, and offered himself in form, 
through her mother. Every body, at 2 single view, seemed 
to consider the offer an admirable one for the lady, in every 
respect. It was discussed by her mother, in conclave wita 
my parents, some time before it was submitted to herself ; 
and so naturally do inothers, advancing in years, take the im- 
press of the thoughts of those about them, that Mrs. Hervey 
adopted at once the views of my parents ; and the rather, as 
she had become attached to them, and the town in which 
they lived, and as this mariiage would insure the mother and 
daughter and independence, and perpetual residence among 
their friends. I supposed, as a matter of course, that she 
would adopt their views, and be swayed by their wishes, to 
marry this rich inanity. So deep was my friendship for her, 
so like love the sentiments of homage and respect which | en- 
tertained, that I was half inclined to make an effort to woo 
the lovely mourner myself, to save her from a still more un- 
worthy union. : 

* Thankful and rejoiced was I to hear the result of the in- 
terview of the wealthy suitor. The object of his passion af- 
fected no prudery, no disinelination to marriage. She hinted 
at the dreadful scenes which within a year had blighted her 
affections, and withered her heart, rendering her, as she be- 
lieved, incapable for the present of the love which a wife 
shonld bear her husband. ‘ But,’ she added with her custo- 
mary magnanimous frankness, ‘I will not dissemble with my 
mother and these dear friends, and assign the sterility of my 
stricken heart as the reason why I decidedly reject him. | 
regard marriage as so right and proper for an unprotected, 
and especially a poor woman, and I consider convenience, 
and the prospect of temporal comfort and a sufficiency, sach 
essential étements in the motives to induce one to marry, 
if I had esteem for this man, and afiy ground to believe that 
I could ever like him, I would ask him to wait until I had 
made the effort. But this man—} understand you-—his looks, 
his temper, his circamstanets, are all much in his favor.— 
But there are some associations tha cluster round my internal 
image of a husband—for, grave and melancholy as you seem 
to consider me, | have sometimes drawn this ideal picture— 
which are most remote from any thoughts that I can connect 
with thisman. Alas! I weuld say, in the customary phrase, 
that I thank him for his good opinion of me, and so forth ; 
but it would not be true, and I do not thank him. I am sure 
that I never could regard him with any fecling but one so 
nearly allied to loathing, that I would not marry him for the 
world. I am not so good as you affect to think me, but a 

proud, and perhaps a capricious girl. I do think, that 

an, in no age of time, was ever considered such a miser- 

slave as that universal impression views her, which ad- 
judges that a rich fool, if he be neither a brute nor a demon, 
ought to be accepted by the first poor girl to whom he offers 
himself. It is, it must be, a penance to live in this relation 
with a fool for life, and I am determined not to marry for pe- 
nance. Others may consider a girl like me a marketable arti- 
cle, if they choose. I am notin the market, on this condi- 
tion. Iam contented as I am, and while I possess these 
hands, I shall always consider mysvlf and my mother inde- 
pendent, so far as regards subsistence.’ 

‘I was allowed the privilege to be present at this discus- 
sion. Observin*, perhaps, a good deal of surprise in my 
countenance, she turned to me, and said: ‘ My friend and 
brother, (she was aceustomed to call me so,) [hope you are not 
offended with me for taking this view of the subject.’ ‘ Not 
at all, my sister,’ I replied. ‘On the contrary, you have re- 
moved a load from my heart.’ And I verily believe, m the 
excitement of the moment, that she would have had another 
offer on the spot, had she not contrived, probably in anticipa- 
tion ef my purpose, with her accustomed tact and decision, 
to give the conversation another turn. 

‘It happened, that not many days after this rejection of the 
rich loyer, I visited New-York, and spoke as I felt ot Han- 
nah, to my admirable young friend, Henderson of 
whom I will pronounce no other eul than that my simple, 
unvarnished tale inspired him with a of love for her, and 
a determination to return with me to Rochester, and if. he 
found her such as I had described, to make a tender of his heart 
to her. He was heir to-one of the best estates in the coun- 
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handsome, accomplished,. high-minded—sustaining the 
highest standing, and, in a word,a person with the very mind 
to be allured by such a young lady as Miss Hervey. In a 
few days I returned, and he accompanied me, causing me, 
however, on the way, repeatedly to renew my biographical 

etch. « 

“ When he arrived at our house, as she had never heard of 
him, and was led to suppose that his motive for visiting Ro- 
chester was business, there was in her deporiment toward 
him none of that consciousnéss and reserve which it would 
have been almost impossible for a young person like her 
wholly to have avoided, had she been aware of the object of 
his visit. She saw, indeed, by our deportment toward him, 
the high rd, the great consideration, we entertained for 
him; and this, no doubt, insensibly influenced her estimate 
of him. ‘The unequalled strength, the unpretending dignity 
of her character, produced a still deeper impression upon him 
than Ihad expected. Though she had grown to be decided- 
ly beautiful, she would not have been considered, by ordina- 
ry observers, a ‘showy girl.’ But seeing us making every 
effort to amuse our friend, and wholly unsuspicious that he 
had come with any thoughts in relation to her, she naturally 
put forth all her powers of pleasing. We soon discovered 
that our friend was deeply in love. Hannah was the last one 
among us to make the discovery, but she did make it; and, 
as was natural, became in consequence more reserved and 
constrained in her manner toward him—a circumstance which 
accelerated his declaration. 

‘She was not ¢ little surprised, as she must have been more 
than woman or mortal, not to have been flattered. She told 
him, however, that she had not for him the sentiment, if she 
understood what it was, that is called love; but that she 
liked him much, and had an\mpression, that if he saw fit to 
allow her the pleasure of a longer acquaintance, she rhight at- 
tain that sentiment toward him. This Was a way of receiv- 
ing a declaretion, I believe, wholly out of she mode ; but 
there was a reason, truth, and propriety in her manner, that 
satisfied her lover, who continued to remain in our family.— 
Scarcely a month had elapsed, when an incident occurred, 
which set the moral worth of Henderson L——, and his 
magnanimity, kindoess, and integrity in a most striking light. 
It was an incident for which he could not have been pre- 
per It was by mere accident.that it reached her ears.— 

er eyes glistened, as the noble action of our friend was re- 
lated. by me, certainly with no embellishment, but as cer- 
tainly in a way which I intended, if possible, should make a 
direct and striking impression upon her heart. Tears stood 
in her eyes asl proceeded, part of which tribute I might 
suppose paid to my eloquence—a circumstance always fa- 
vorable to the increase of that attribute in the orator. . They 
walked together in tho woods and meadows, the evening sub- 
sequent:to her learning the facts in question. With a per- 
turbaticn rather unusual t@ her firm and collected character, 
she told Henderson L—— that she now loved him, and if 
he continued of the same mind as formerly, was ready to 
give him her hand, whenever he chose to ask for it. 

* You will easily divine the rest.. qe purchased the estate 
we have , and there built that sumptuous country 
house, which they make their summer residence. His wife 
has the satisfaction, in addition to possessing the best hus- 
band I know, of making the old age of her mother comforta- 
ble, and of many a lonely evening walk to the graves of the 
loved and lost of her family, cut off by the dreadful catastro- 
phe I have mentioned. These walks do not, as she affirms, 
render her sad, but calmly thoughtful, and more firm and ac- 
tive for her duties. They repress the fullness of a joy, which, 
in the case of such a happy nature as hers, and one whic 
has 80 completely met all that she ever imagined neces 
to felicity, might become too buoyant and confident. 
remind her of the uncertainty of that tenure by which w 
hold all below the sun. I should be glad if the thousands of 
heartless fools, mere beaux and belles, who know nothing 
 w what they call fashion—those biped animals of existence, 
who are preparing a generation of fools for the coming age— 
could contemplate A py and see what is the real di nity 
and enjoyment of wedded life. It ie to be heped we shal no long- 
cr hear them denouncing ‘blues,’ and knowledge, as pedan- 
try, and enviously wishing to reduce every body to their own 
level of inanity. But my desire is useless : for these vain and 
senseless souls wonld not have eyes to sce the instruction 
which this spectacle is so well calculated to afford.’ _r. F. 





_Uxrortunate.—Mr. H——, who is not remarkable for 
his sober habits, was one night plodding his way home, 
when he encountered a post which laid him prostrate.— 
A person, happening along just at the moment, offered 
him assistance ia raising him from his fallen condition, 
and inquired, “‘ What’s the matter, friend ?””—“ Oh !—hio- 
cup!” said he—<I dont know—hiecup!—some how or 
other—hiccup !—every thing seems to run against me.” 


A Douste Orrice.—A prefessional scribe (a Persian) 
being applied to by some one to write a letter, replied that 
he had so hing the matter with his foot. ‘Of what 
consequence is that?” said the applicant; “I de uot want 
you to carry the letter.”—“ No,” returned the other, “ but 


no one else can. 
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"Froth the Albany Arguy 
THE MEMPHIAN MUMMY. 
BY WM. H. C. HOSMER. 


eRe, 
To gaze on this rude M 
Cast in Affection’s mould. Mrs. Hemans. 
Davonrer of Egypt! on —! shrunken face 
The hues of Life and Health no longer glow ; 


And Change hath written.on thy coffin-case 
Those words of mournful i t—‘ long ago.’ 
The light in thy unsecing ey dead— 
Thy teeth no longer shame ocean pearl ; 
The dewy freshness of thy lip hath fled, 
And gone thy pride of cugl. 


The debt of nature myriads have paid ; 
_And o’er them closed Oblivion’s misty wave, 
Since weeping friends thy breathless form arrayed 
In the sad vesture of the starless grave. 
Those hollow eyes with pleasure may have Seamed, 
_Or tears, perhaps, that dusky.cheek have wet; 
Upon thy brow, for aught sage knows, have gleamed 
Some queenly coronet. 


Perchance thine ear, so very dull and cold, 
The mystic lyre of Memnon often heard, 
When sunrise tinged the morning sky with gold, 
And all its strings melodiously stirred. 

An infant may have slumbered in those arms, 
That hang so still and nerveless by thy side: 
Perchance some Pharaoh, yielding to thy charms, 

Made thee his royal bride. 


The breathing statue and the speaking bust 

Of all their grace and beauty have been reft, 
And dome and tower have crumbled into dust, 

Since thy freed soul its mortal prison left. 
Although the rock for many ages hid 

Thy rigid features from the light of day, 
Thou standest up, like Egypt’s pyramid, 

fying stern Decay. 


Amid the chords of some love-kindling lute, 
Those taper fingers may have often strayed; 
Thy tongue, which hath for centuries been mute, 
To Apis or to Isis may have prayod. 
When ancient Memphis was the seat of power— 
When mirth and music reigned within her walls, 
Perchance of ber wy thou wert the worshipped flower, 
That sought her princely halls. 


The yellow sunlight falls upon thee now 

But cannot melt the icy chain of Death; 
The es wing is fanning thy dark brow, 

But thou art reckless of its balmy breath; 
When Joy held empire in thy stony breast, 

Hadst thou no haunt upon the Nile’s green shore, 
To muse upon his waters, when at rest, 

Or listen to their roar? 


Did ever cross thy mind, the chilling theught, 
While drinking rapture from the vernal gale, ~ 
That e’er thy form by strangers would be bought, 
And made the theme of many an erring tale? 
When the last trump shall animate the tomb, 
And call the dead from out the sea and earth— 
Maiden, thy spirit will its dust resume, 
Far froin its place of birth! 
Avon, N. ¥. March, 1836. 
—_—_—= 
From the Portland Advertiser. 
Betters from flr. Brooks.—No. LIV. 
THINGS IN MILAN. 
—_ MILAN, Sept. 19th, 1835, 
Weentered Milan by the gate of theSimplon. ‘To buy 
off our luggage from an examination, we paid the beg- 
ing Gens d’armes a franc or so, and then went in peace. 
ir passports were sent to the Police, and we, on the re- 
ipts given for them, were ordered to present ourselves 
there within twenty-four hours so as to obtain a ‘card of 
security’ to remain in the city. Here for the first time I 
learnt that police regulations were serious and meant some- 
thing. I learnt too how mad was my idea, hitherto, of an 
attempt to dodge the police. I know not now which would 
be the severest loss, the loss of every cent of money, and 
the letter of credit I have with me, or the loss of my pass- 
port. People might believe me, and trust me with a pass- 
, but without a passport I could scareely move a finger. 
Austrian police is so bitterly rigid, that there is no 
dodging any of its regulations. An American along 
very well, because America is a far off land, and no Amer- 
ican is suspected of working treason here. An English- 
man moves eusily too. Old England, everlasting shame 
on the act, assisted in the person of lier Castlereagh, in 
the infernal partition of the Hely Alliance, that delivered 
poor Lombardy, bound hand and foot, to the Austrian des- 
easiest of all. But a glance at 
is enough, for as the Autocrat 
permits no Russtan m “his dominions without his 
agen it is well known that he permits none to go but those 
om travelling cannot or will not change and liberalize. 
Wo to the r Frenchman, though, no matter how well 
his paseport is fortified. But sadder still is it for the stray- 
ing Swiss. Suspicion attends both at every step. ‘T 
Swiss snuffs of Republicanism. ‘That odor is nauseeus 
under a despotism. He lives near by. He can throw a 
torch over the mountains upon the combustible materials 
below whenever he chooses. The French is feared, be- 


. A Russian 
the Russian coat of 








cause his revolutionary propepsities and his oat ery - 
‘every 


wellknown. His age, too, is current almost 
where. Again, the people of Italy have nt forgotten 
days of the Cis-Alpine Republic, when Napoleon let 
loose from the Austrian erpe tad t the sweet a 
splendid despotism that followed, in which Italian art and 
Italian pride were so deliciotsly flattered by that most cun- 
ning and great of all men. Tie mild sway, and bela 
uating manners of the French they contrast with the tough 


and gruff aspeet of the Austfian; and no lers are 
loved more by the people of northern I than the, 
French. Hence, Frenchmen are sometimes stopped on 
the frontiers, and forbidden to enter. A rd is kept, it 
is said, in Milan, of men distinguished in ce for the 
premuigation of free principles, copier hich, sent to 


the frontiers, point out the eayes who cannot put their 
feet upon Austrian soil. Then the police harass them at 
the hotels, at the gates of cities, at the offices of passports, 
with questions innumerable,—of “‘ whatis their intention? 
why they have come? what th ant?” &c. &c. with all 
the ingenuity that walignity and suspicion often devise. 
Yes, for the first time, seriously and fearfully I find that 
a passport means something—that it is not a formality— 
that itis the same thing to a man journeying, as money or 
food. I went to the pelice, therefore, aecording to order. 
I lifted up my hat before the manhikins of authority.. I 
made the proper obeisances. I waited the duetime. _Ma- 
ny a poor unfortunate Italian was there made to wait for 
hours, while we who spoke English, were readily answer- 
ed and attended to#*why, bul because we were supposed 
to have money in our pockets, and they were but poor 
Italians? why, but because we are of a free country, and 
they were the slaves of power? Courtesy to strangers, 
they will prebably call this courtesy—and courtesy it was, 
if you please, of a nature worth mentioning, as showing 
the immensity ef difference between the individual in a 
certain class of society here, and the like individual from 
the United States. The poor veterino man to whom time 
was money—whe earned his money by the profitable use 
of his time, is kept waiting for hours, thrust out of his » 
turn,—while a man in we coat, whose time is to be 
spent in observing. suclifittle things as these, who has 
gpoush to eat and wear, is orderéd to slip into his place, 
d crowd him out. Little things these are, but Euro 
is so full of such little things, that while they make it the 
heaven of the rich and the noble, they make it the hell of 
poor. I returned my carte of security. The very hour 
of my intended departure was marked upon my passport 
when I took it. The hotel keeper had sent his record of 
his guests to the pelice. All was right. 1 escaped with- 
out a single question as to the object of my journey. . Not 
so with all the world. o.» 
An American, particularly an American of MP North, 
has many new sensations when he comes down into Ltaly. 
If he has notseen the rice fields of our own South, or the 
prairies of the West and South West, the productions 
and the vast and rich plain of Lombardy will strike him. 
If he has never seen Fngland, or Holand, the admirable 
cultivation of the country, to say nothimg of the prodigal- 
ity of its soil, will delight him. Agriculture, probably, is 
better understood, as a science, in England, Holland and 
Lombardy, than any where else on the globe. The cold 
and dull soils of England and Holland are worked, into 
gardens with an industry, a science, and a perss e, 
of which we know buat little or nothing as yet ip America 
for, by the way, there are thousands of honest faruters 






with us, who will mot as yet see into ‘the use’ pc 
or scientific men, so far as tilling of the earth is ‘ 


—while the soil of Lombardy, almost inexhaustibly tel * 


of itself, in a favored climate, was made the garden it is, 
by the spirit and enterprize of the Republicanism of the 
centuries gone by, before dark despotism shrouded all in 
terror. The great new sensation, however, that the Amer- 
ican has, if he is al! unskilled, as I am, in the fine arts, not 
having as yet seen the Louvre of the Tuileries, nor many 
of the rich collections of England—is in the new cyes that 
he seems to have, the new source of pleasure—the flood 
ef light that breaks upon a new intellect which some bigh 
power seems to have given him. I love to dwell upon 
and record these new awakenings of one’s powers and 
one’s pleasures, for as we are allof the same dull ‘earth, 
the experience of one, which is the experience of thou- 
sands, teaches us lessons of distrustfulness as to our own 
acquisitions, our own faggied powers, or fancied civiliza- 
tion. I well remember thn when the wealthiest poetry 
had no life nor soul for mé, and the hours of labor it cost 
me to whip myself into an admiration of what the world 
said was fine. I have not forgotten the thrilling delight, 
with which I read when in college the pages of a Phillips, 
and the other ranting orators of the wild Irish school, ~ 
whom all young men at first love so much, while they sleep 
over the deeper, and, as they think, duller pages of Burke. 
I can remember too how little of life I saw, or of feeling f 
felt, when first entering into gome picture gallery of Amer- 
ica, I strove with a praiseworthy resolution, even if it were 
not successful, to have the accustomed throes of enthusi- 
asm of a ‘man of taste,’—and I can remember, too, the 
first budding of a faculty which, rade enough, spent itself, 
upon red and garish colors—seeing, as for example, in the 
beautiful tinctured rose, nothing but the red of its petals, 

















































































al of Milan’ the works of Guercino, Domenichino, 


=... by their association, shall atiach one to one’s coun- 





thrilling through 
of natere. The day tune however, 

c d beauty, passion and eloquence in poetry as 
ake peek Tekened anon that the high-mounted 
iloquence @f a Phillips wasnot the rich eloquence of 
a Burke. As were these and,other discoveries, se in like 
r, find as I enter Italy, and as I see in the picture 


Ibano, Caravaggio, Paolo, Veronese, Titian, Raphael, 
Leonardo @@ Vinci, the Caracci, and others, that my eyés 
are experiencing such a change as my thoughts have often 
had before. = Al new moi of peg a ae F 
have a new A days of boyhood are brought , 
and fresh craton: spring i. as when a new thought or 
a new work strack the yet unfatigued fancy, I consider 
myself as having made a discovery, not of a new continent 
to be sure, such as Columbus found, but a discovery of a 
new world of. intellectual gratification. He who has made 
a fortune ina single day, ig the ecstacies of his acquisition, 
can know tle pleasure. e man who has been blind, 
and who has gained the use of his eyes, knows what such 
an aequisition is. Ihave not been blind, it is true—I have 
ever seen the earth under me and the sky about me—but 
he who sees in this earth all that the geologist knows, or 
in the sky all that the astronomer also, can well sympathise 
with the man who first begins to know, not to fancy, that 
Genius, Poetry, Passion, may be written in coiors upon the 
canvass, as well as with letters upon the paper. All such 
new sensations are ever teaching the young traveller, as 
he journeys in new lands, and his atténtion 1s aroused by 
new spectacles, what little uses lie has made of the senses 
God has given him—what advances the great organs of 
perception have yet to make—what latent faculties he has 
within him that need but the spark to kindle th\m. But 
all euch things, be-thanks, come in their season, with the 
due a of education—and if, asin the era of the 
Roman Republic, it was necessary for the young men of 
Rome to visit Greece and the Eust, and to study in the 
schools of, and to converse with the philosophers of that 
day, so it is necessary for the young American to go into 
Italy, if not to converse with hilosophers, to embody 
in magnificent relics of an@feut sculpture the images 
of hia classic recollection—to study the triumphal achieve 
ments of architecture, and to trace the progress of paint- 
ing from the dry schools of Giotto and Cimabne to the 
more perfeet studies of Raphael, Corregio, and the Carac- 
ci. ‘To say nothing of that elevation of sentiment inspired 
when on the very hills andin the very habitations consecra- 
ted as the abiding places of illustrious men, the mind itself 
receives a new training. A change, perhaps, comes over 
all mea from all lands, but most of all, I am sure, in the 
mind of, him who comes from a new world, where the 

inciple of Uritiry is the’ great leading principle of all, 
the governors and the governed, exchanging, as he does 
here, that a oe almost all sight of it, for one 
more universally dominant—pomp, parade, splendor, 
beauty—or suow, to sum upall in a more expressive word. 
My first exclamation “ what is the use!” ‘‘ what a waste of 
intellect, labor and wealth!” on seeing some of the rich 
churches of Italy, the costly collections of Mosaics, stat- 
ues, &&c. &c. the huge masses of marble—was but a natu- 
ral exclamation. I forgot the concentration of wealth 
here: I forgot the comparatively over-crowded state of the 
population : I forgot that when the earth has hands enough 
to till it and to spare, wealth cannot better employ the sur- 
plus people than in erecting altars or embodying images, 


, and thus universally diffuse a patriotism. I forgot, too, 
that in elevating the tastes and the aspirations of men by 
linking them with great actions or illustrious characters, 
you form models for the mass to imitate, or to think of.— 
Such models and such associations are every thing for all 
people, but most of all to a republican people. Who has 
not read of the powerful passions into which the Roman 
people could be wrought, when their orators stood upon 
the rostrum, and pointed to the temples of the gods in the 
Roman forum? Who does not know how much the mod- 
els of antiquity, and the associations of place, stimulated 
the Italian Republics of the Middle Ages, making Italy, 
even when = ¥ barbarian invaders, the cherished 
home of freemen, the bright birth-place of a Dante, an 
apostle of liberty as well as a divine poet, and the renowned 
spot for the renovation of the arts? He who has visited 
Bunker Hill from a distance, when young, and for the first 
time, has felt what the influenee of association is. And 
so has he, who, within the walla of Faneuil Hall, has heard 
the very foundations quiver, at an allusion to the Hancocks 
and Otises of other days. Monuments, the arts, temples, 
statuary, painting—all have their influence in augmenting 
this strength of patriotic association. A ruin sadly infin- 
ences it. It ig even felt on the barren rock, or the beach. 
Such are the things for our people te think of soon. as 
opulation and wealth augment. For the day is rapidly 
ichetinn, wild as the expression may be considered now, 
when the rock of Plymouth will make a figure as promi- 
nent in his as the Palatine Hill, on which Romulus 
founded that little colony that in after times ruled a world, 
from the highlands of Scotland even to the remotest east. 


THE. NEW-YORKER. 


TO MAR Y.—+y A. a. LOeKE. 
‘ Je pense @ vous.’ 
'T is so se ut the slumbering air 
A stillness b divine; 
Or only angels waken there, 
And spirits pure as thine; 
And while the moonbeams, coldly bright, 
Sleep on yon tower and tree, 
I gaze upon their tranquil light, 
And think of Heaven and thee! 
Moments there aré.when every thought 
That dwells ings below, 
And Life itself, depicture naught 
But gloom varied wo; 
Yet Memory frotm her lonely bower 
One om ling star can see ; 
And in that drear, despairing hour, 
’T is bliss to muse on thee. 


O the soul -in viewless flight 
uld mount the air at will, 
And sail upon the clouds of night, 
When all the Earth was sti!l— 


How oft from worldly bondage riven, 
From worldly passion free, 

I'd soar to yonder‘azure heaven, 
And stretch my arms to thee. 


And may not such in years to rise, 
When all of Earth is past; 

When Death bestows what Life denies, 
Be mine perhaps at last : 

Oh! 'twere enough for evermore 
To wean each sin from me, 

To think in Heaven, when Tine is o’er, 
My soul may welcome thee. 


Then till that hour no worldly throng 
Shall tempt my thoughts astray ; 

Or lure me from the siren song 
That cheers my later day: 

The nameless charm that song ean give, 
Through each reserved decree, 

Shall fondly smile, and brightly live, 
To tell my soul of thee. 


As midnight, noon, nor vesper star, 
Nor flower of modest fame, 
Bat still, though thou art distant far, 
Shall whisper me thy name; 
Nor aught of goodness shall I trace, 
Nor aught of beauty see, 
But in the dear resembling grace 
I'll still remember thee! 
From the Londoa Court Journal 
BERRY MEAD PRIORY: 
TRE RESIDENCE OF B. L. BULWER, ESQ. M. P. 

Iv all times, the residence of a celebrated man has been 
an object of interest and curiosity. Vauclense is as well 
known as Petrarch; and Pope’s villa, with “ its grapes 
long@ingering on the sunny wall,” is as much if not more 
in our remembrance than his‘ Essay on Man.’ Shen 
stone’s pastorals are forgotten, but every one knows the 
Leasowes, at least by name; and Horace Walpole be- 
queathed his memory to Strawberry Hill. The place 
gives ‘bodily form and pressure’ to our imaginings. We 
like to trace the taste which chose the locality it afterwards 
adorned. 

Berry Mead Priory, the present residence of Mr. Bul 
wer, is one of those old picturesque places which are ex- 
clusively English. It is situaied near Acton, former 
called Oak Town, where Henry VIII. held carousal wit 
the jovial Prior. The house is built ip the castellated Go- 
thic style ; and the high walls that surround it are covered 





so well with northern architecture. The beech trees 
the entrance are remarkably fine—uo small triumph at 
present ny 4 when the brick and mortar world increases so 
much on the green and growing one, that we expect in a 
little tume a fine old tree will be shown as a curiosity, and 
advertised as ‘that wonderful production of nature.’ 
While on the subject of trees, we must not forget the fine 
terrace at the back, of elm trees three hundred years old, 
and, even at this season of the year, carpeted with violets. 

_You enter by a vestibule, on whose walls the golden cru- 
cifix yet ; and the colored light of one of the arched 
windows falls on a fine cast from Sir Joshua Reynolds— 
Samuel praying. A flight of steps, adorned with antique 
vases and flowers, leads to the hall, whose walls are paint- 
ed in compartments represonting the conquest of Peru by 
the Spaniards. On one side are morning and drawing 
rooms—on the ether is the library ; and this we shall enter 
first. It is fitted up in boi serie of carved oak, and the or- 
naments are of bronze. There is a splendid full-length 
bronze copy of the Apollo in the Vatican ; while the book- 
cases are surmounted by busts o trates, Plato, Cicero, 
Herace, Bacon, Locke Voltaire, Shakspeare, Milton, and 
Pope. The pictures are equally appropriate, as they illus- 
trate a period celebrated for the first struggle of the prin- 
ciples which Mr. Bulwer advocates. There is Andrew 

arvel, our English Cincinnatus, and an original portrait 
of Milton, aged 19—that age which Mr. Bulwer himself 
so beautifully describes in bie noble poem of ‘ Milton: 

° in rich dreams of light, young Milton lay 





B. 


For him the earth heaven above, 
Teemed with the earliest spring of joyous youth, 


Alone he lay, and to the ing beams 
His long locks glittered in their golden streams ; 
Calm on his brow sat wisdom—yet, the while, 
His lips wore love, and parted with a smile. 
« preen EL B ak half bid setae pan ? 
Or Naiad, rising from her mooned wave? 
Ori idol earth has never known, 
Shrined in his heart, and tifere adored alone? 
Or such, perchance, as all divinely stole, 
Is later times, along his charmed soul ; 
When from bis spirit’s fire, and years beguiled 
Away in hoar passion, and the wild 
Yet holy dreams of | visitings, ’ 
Mixed with the 's burning thoughts which leave 
Even heaven's pure shapes with al! the woman warm ; 
When from such bright and blest iamaginings, 
i mould 
And show Seen the wonder of his Eve!” 

Over the chimney-piece is another portrait of the same 
time—the Duke ef Gloucester, the youngest child of 
Charles I.—he who received his father's blessing the 
before his execution, and was warned against aeceptin 
that fatal crown which had only bowed his parent’s 
to the scaffold. But the credit of the taste shown in the 
arrangement of this charming room is due to Mrs. Bul- 
wer, who took the opportunity ef her husband's recent 
absence, to fit up and decorate his library. 

The drawing room, whose vaulted ceiling bas been so 
much admired, was built by Lady Wo Montague, 
when Horace Walpole had set the fashion of the Modern 
Gothic. There is a happy union of different styles in the 
furniture; the rich velvets and carved gilding of Louis 
XIV.’s chairs stand beneath the simple and classical lan 
which Mr. Bulwer brought from Pompeii; and there is 
that ehef d’euvre of ynodern art, Gibson's exquisite Flora. 
The busts are in white marble—the four great Italian po- 
ets—Dante, ‘Tasso, Petrarch, and Ariosto—and that lovely 
head of Laura by Canova. There are also two medern 
heads by Burlowe—the busts of Mr. and Mrs. Bulwer.— 
The ideal and Roman cast of his features is edmirably 
caught; hers, we think, wants the beauty of color. There 
is, however, a very lovely painting onivory by Lover. She 
is holding her little boy on her arm—ene of those sweet 
children who realize what some one prettily said, that they 
are angeis without wings. Landseer, too, has painted a 
capital likeness of Fairy, a favorite dog. By the way, we 
have a theory of our own about Blenheims; they us 
believe in the doctrine of on We have net 

a petted; pretty, spoilt, 


thorough bred Blenheim. Among the other pictures, are 
a head of Laura di Medici—one of those haunting faces 
which, ‘#e#6n, become a part of 7 a wild 

native scene from Faust, by Va 
pheles turns the wine into fire; an astrologer’s study, by 
Rembrandt; Peter striking the High Priest, by Ve- 
ronese ; Banditti dividing their spoil, by Salvator Rosa; 
and an original portrait of Elizabeth of Yerk, wife to 
Henry Vill There is also the Holy Family, by Poussin, 
where the cenntenance of the Madonna is divine.—But it 
is not the luxury, nor even the taste, that constitutes the 
attraction of this delightful house ; it is the charm of asso- 
ciation. Almost every thing is connected with some piec- 
turesque reminiscences. In one room are golden can 
sticks, and a clock belonging to the ill-fated La Valliere; 
in another, the ivory chairs, inlaid with gold, which War- 
ren Hastings gave as a peace offering to ran a Charlotte, 
and which were sold after her death. ‘The charin of asso- 


es it has another, viz. Berry Mead Priory is only four 

iles from London—a villa forming a boundary to Ken- 
sington gardens. It is the very place for a fete re ; 
so we conclude by commending this hint to its beautiful 
mistress. 


with PH go graceful but gloomy parasite which suits one is the charm of the place, We own that in our 








MELODY. 
BY WILLIAM LEGGETT. 
Ir yon bright stars which gem the night 
each a blissful dwelling sphere, 
Where kindred spirits re-anite 
Whom Death torn asunder here, 
How sweet it were at once io die, 
And leave this blighted orb afar! 
Mix seul and soul to cleave the sky, 
And soar away from star to ster! 


But oh! how dark, how drear, how lone 
Would seem the brightest world of bliss, 
If, wandering through each radiant one, 
We failed to find the loved of this! 
If there no more the ties shall twine, 
Which Death’s cold hand alone can sever, 
Ah! then those etars in mockery shine 
More hateful, as they shine for ever! 


It cannot be—each hope and fear, 

That lights the eye, or clouds the brow, 
Proclaims there is a happier sphere 

Than this bleak world that holds us now! 
There is a voice which Sorrow hears, 

When heaviest weighs Life’s galling chain ; 





*Tis Heaven that whispers “dry thy tears,— 
The pure tn boart shall meet agen.” 
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Wasuincron, March 16, 1836. 

At this moment, most excellent Editor, the Metropolis 
je in a sort of shadow, from the multitude of Indians and 
Indiau Chiefs that darken its avenues, They go filing 
across your path at almost all points—hero enveloped in 
a blanket-coat as fairly as a modern lady is in a blanket- 
shawl—and there in the simple garments of Nature’s fur- 
nishing, without any attention to a north-wester, the spit- 
ting of snow, or the absolute fright which they oceasion to 
young girls and ‘society in general.’ They are most of 
them Chiefs of the Chippewa and Utawa tribes—so far, 
that is, as they can be made Chiefs by being set apart with 
something like a medal cast about their necks. re is 
ac stamp of Nature upon them, to mark them for rule and 
ryalty. That time has gone by when the place of a Chief 
was a thing of descent, and an heir apparent was a thing 
as freely discussed in the wilderness as it is now in the 
borders and cities of the republie. The interpreter in- 
forms me that a little cleverness exhibited in one of these 
people will soon bring him one of these rude medals; and 
he is made a Chief under eireumstances which, so far as 
they might be argued to give him any title, would have 
been turned from by his nation, in other years, with dis- 
‘gust and indignation. So true is it that the course of 
these unfortunate ercatnies is downward; while their ten- 
ure upon their former customs and privileges—once al- 
most as firm as the field in which they exercised them was 
unbounded—is every day relaxing, and must soon be en- 
tirely relinquished in the forgetfulness or extermination of 
the people. 

For my own part, I have had occasion to be struck with 
these forest brethren more than [ should be under ordi- 
nary circumstances. I have met with them in the house 
and by the way—in the Capitol and in the hotel—in their 
blankets and in their frocks. For three days, eight or ten 
Chiefs of the Chippewa and Utawa nations have been my 
near cempani near enough, indeed, to satisfy a mis- 
sionary. They are in the next room, upon the same floor 
-rliterally stowed in bulk, with a single bed, a quilt, and 
acarpet: Their proverbial quietness | could mat buteb- 
serve; for not a vwoie® or noise of any kind has ‘broke up- 
on my ear, though @ thin partition only is between us. 

‘These gentlemen are accompanied to the seat of gov- 
ernment by their agents and interpreter. They seem to 





have a semi-formed notion of civilized habits and cum- | 


forts; and though they have their frock-coats of blue cloth 
and blankets, girded with a erimsen belt, it is no intention 
on their part, apparently, to forget their invaluable free- 
dom—though they are rambling here within the purlieus 
of Court. Often have I passed them, therefore, with their 
thighs displaying the nateral bronze, and the linen about 
their waists waving in the wind. Thas have they trod the 
Avenue—saying, as far as actions can say it, truly, in the 
very words of Wild Will, . 
“ And here am I, within this woed.” 

Surely you would hold that they believed themselves fair- 
ly in the wilderness, from the extremely classic character 
of their robes. 

Bat nothing of civilization which these fellows have thus 
far adopted can remove that unpleasing expression of wild- 
ness and ferecity which eeems stamped indelibly upon and 
into their countenances. I was forcibly struck with this, 
last evening, as I was writing, upon hearing my door-han- 
die turn slowly, while a dark face was cautiously thrust 
into the room, and silently withdrawn, after the eye had 
passed about sufficient to satisfy the individual. This was 


‘ one of our red party. The only answer I received to my 


demand of what he wanted, was an unmusical ‘ Yah!’ as 
he drew to the door and retreated. At midnight, I was 
waked by the same feeling at my door; and, as I lifted my 
head, the same copper face appeared to me by my fire- 
light. Again it was cautiously inserted so far as to allow 
a fair examination of the room, and drawn back again, 
with anether hoarse exclamation, upon wy call on its pro- 
prietor to explain himeelf. 

But enough of this color, you will say: so we will drop 
a veil over the brows of the sachems. 
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If yon pass to the Capitol, there is nothing to tell you 
there." The ladies, it is true, fleck to it, if it pour not, as 


|| though there were promise of a wedding there, instead of 


the sad reality of some bald bill or some poor memorial.— 
They will go to hear Mr. Calhoun, or Mr. Webster, or 
Mr. Clay, even if it be upon some turnpike or rail-road ; 
thus retorting the amiable too emphatically upon a body 
that condemned them to the horrors of a close gallery. 

But ne matter. Next yeasig.will be worse for these 
Christian creatures. Another session, and they will be 
ordered to quit the chamber, or—what is equal to it—for- 
bidden to enter the hallowed precincts, It will be the Holy 
Place by another snow-time—that Senate. It has now, 
just now, experienced a change. Woman will have no 
power there, to the end of the republic. Bitah! my dear 
sir, may we not ask, MWill the power there be with Men ? 


Harorp. 





On1o.—The Legislature of this State terminated its la- 
bors by adjournment on Monday the 14th inst. afler a ses- 
sion of fourteen weeks, during which 401 Acts (19 of ge- 
neral interest,) were passed, and 62 Resolutions, (inclu- 
ding Expunging Resolutions,) besides adopting a Memo- 
rial to Congress. 

The decided preponderance of the friends of the Na- 
tional and State Executives in both branches ensured the 
selection of all officers appointed by the Legislature from 
the Administration ranks, as also the triumph of the same 
party in all measures of a strictly partisan character. It 
was otherwise, however, with certain measures of a novel 
character attempted to be placed on the same grounds.— 
The important proposition to repeal the Charter of the 
Ohio Life and Trust Company (incorporated two years 
since with a capital of $2,000,000,) was on Saturday, 12th 
| inst. indefinitely postponed, by a decisive vote: Yeas 39, 
Nays 27.—A bill to create permanently the office of State 
Printer was carried: Yeas 39; Nays 20; but an amend- 
ment, providing that the first election shall not take place 
before the next session, had been previously adopted, by 
35 to 21. [The circumstances connected with this bill are 
somawhat pecaliar. James B. Gardiner, Esq. the incum- 
bent of this office, was elected two years since, if we mis- 
take not, for a term of three years—and was.then a sup- 
porter of Mr. Van Buren’s claims fer the Presidency.— 
Sinee that time, he has come out as a partisan of Gen. 
Harrison. An inquiry was raised this winter a to the 
tenure by which he held his office, &c. and the Commit- 
tee reported against the validity or binding force of his 
election. A new appointment will therefore be made at 
the opening of the next session. } 

The bill from the Senate to piohibit the establishment 
of any Branch or Agency of the Pennsylvania U. 8. Bank 
within the State, and to render penal the circulation of its 
notes, came up for consideration in the House on the 16th. 
Mr. Morris of Athens moved to amend by including in the 
interdict “ the Safety Fund Banks of the State of New- 
York:’ Negatived: Yeas21; Nays 43. Mr. Allen then 
moved the indefinite postponement of the bill. Lost: 
Yeas 26; Nays 35. Mr. Cushing now addressed the 
House in opposition to the measure, on both the grounds 
of unconstitutionality and inexpediency. Mr. Butler 
moved to strike out the third and sixth sections, (affixing 
a penalty to the circulation of the notes of the U. 8. Bank 
within the State of Ohio.) The motion prevailed: Yeas 
41; Nays 23. Mr. Van Hook now moved to lay the bill 
on the table, considering it no longer worth passing. Ne- 
gatived. He then moved to refer it to a Select Commit- 
tee of two; which prevailed. 

On the following day, Mr. Van Hook, from the afore- 
said Committee, reported the bill, with amendments, stri- 
king out the section which awards one half of the penalty 
to the informer, and rendering it the duty of Statels At- 
torneys to prosecute all violations. The bill now passed 
its third reading: Yeas 46; Nays 23. So the bill, as modi- 
fied to prohibit simply the establishment of any branch or 
agency of the U. S. Bank within the State, has become 
a law. 

The ‘ Ohio State Journal and Columbus Sentinel,’ (Op- 
position,) in reviewing generally the proceedings of the 
Legislature, drily remarks:. 

“ As we cannot conscientiously compliment the major- 
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ity for the positive good they have effected, we shall most 
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ith —~ dable independe 

with commen , 

the mischief urged upon them.” a 
Brooklyn, opposite Cleveland, at the mouth of the - 

hoga river, has been incorporated as @eity by the a- 

ture, under the sounding title of the “ City of Ohio.”— 

Cleveland has also obtained acitycharter. <.* 


PennsyLvania.—Gov. Ritner, on the 16th inst. retarded 
to the House of Representatives of this State the bill in- 
creasing the capital of the Girard (Govermaent Deposite) 
Bank of Philadelphia from $1,500,000 to. $5,000,000, with 
objections to its becoming a law. His reasons extend to 
some four or five columns, and are adduced with great per- 
spicuity and force. He takes ground against the extension 
of our paper currency unless the emission of notes’ be care- 
fully guarded—considers sougdness and stability the primary 
considerations in the creation of banks—examines at length 
and eulogizes the policy of the recharter of the United States 
Bank—conte@ds that all has been done by this act for the 
business and enterprise of the State that could reasonably be 
required, and that henceforth the attention of the Legislative 
power should be directed rather to the security and bene- 
ficent operation than the extension of the banking system.— 
He adverts to and condemns the alleged control of the Gen- 
eral Government over the State Banks and the currency gen- 
erally, through the means of the immense Surplos Revenue, 
and argues that the existing pressure must continue and-a 
degree of fluctuation and insecurity pervade the whole mo- 
metary system until the distmbution or other politic disburse- 
ment of the surplus shall have been effected. Although 
glancing occasionally at the rumored contemplation of hos- 
tilities by means of the Government Banks against che Penn- 
sylvania U. S. Bank Governor does “not assign as a 
reason for his Veto th@*fact that the Girard is a Deposite 
Bank, as it was first reported he would do or had done. 


The bill having been returned to the House, the Veto, 
though it had been anticipated for some days, was the signal 
for a very decided display of feeling. Mr. Stevens, who is 
geucrally regarded as the leader of the party whe elected and 
who still support Gov. Ritner, advocated the passage of the 
bill, in a speech of great freedom, in which he remarked that 
he had a rooted and unchangeable aversion te Execative 
Vetoes. The bill passed the House after debate, by » vote 
of 60 to 26, and was then submitted forthwith to the Senaie, 
where it passed the same day: Yeas 24; Nays 6. (It is 
worthy of remark that only one of these six supported Mr. 
Ritner's election.) —So the bill has becomea law by the consti 
tutional majority of two-thirds of each House, notwithstand- 
ing the objections of the Governor. 

The Legislature have resolved to take a recess of one week 
—adjourning early in April to reassemble in May. 





Iuuino1s.—The ‘ North-Western Gazette and Galena Ad- 
vertiser’ corrects our statement of somo two montlis Mice 
that the political journals of Illinois were mostly enligted in 
the support of Mr. Van Buren. The editor gives a different 
list from ours, showing twelve for Van Buren, six for White, 
and one neutral, besides a religions paper. Among the 
twelve for Van Buren, he says, is included one which is sus- 
pended ; while a new ‘ White’ journal is about to appear at 
Vandalia. He says, moreover, that the wider circulation of 
the ‘ White’ papers nearly or quite atone for the disparity of 
numbers ; and that the contest in Illinois is entircly between 
Messrs. White and Van Buren.—We give these statements 
as in duty bound ; but we must believe the Editor has com- 
mitted some slight mistakes in correcting ours.—For .in- 
stance ; the ‘Chicago American’ is an Anti-Van Buren paper, 
beyond doubt ; but on what authority is it claimed as @ sup~ 
porter of Judge White? We receive it i ‘ 
once a fortnight, but our Galena critic not so 
ly, and this time by the favor of a friend. 









Mississrer1.—The supporters of Judge Whild held a 
meeting in the Representatives’ Hall, Jackson, on Tues- 
day, March 8th, and nominated their Electoral Ticket.— 
The following are the antagonist tickets for Electors : 


P.R liek Pees Esq 
- Rutilius rey, le 
Gen. Thomas Hinde, 
Gen. Hiram G. Ruancle, 
Reuben C. Grant, 


Hon. John A. Grimball, 
Thomas P. Falconer, 


A. M. Keegan, 
Erasmas L. Acee. 





award to them the negative praise aviog. 
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-Kigwaiicey.—The nominations of the antagonist National 


is State te now before the public. The friends 


“of Messfs. Van Buren and Johnson having submitted a full 


ticket, at their TeCe Dil State Convention, the Whig members 
of the Legislature assembled immediately thereafter, com- 
promiged their internal divisions in relation to a candidate for 


verde, and settled an entire ticket. The nominations 


‘follows : 
Loe) Ven Buren, Harrison. 
. GOVERNOR, FOR GOVERNOR 
MATTHEW W. FROURNOY. JAMES CLARKE. 
WERNOR, FOR LT. GOVERNOR, 
- SU Att Mase: CHARLES A. WICKLIFFE. 
eid }i ELECTORS. 
Sena- Gent Ward, Henry Daniel, 
torial. 7 WF. gr Philip Triplett, 
Dist. gee Caldwell, David S. Patton, 
it . ©. Sharp, Christian, Edward Rumsey, 
James Bf. Warren, Richard A. Buckner, 


IV. Rodes Garte, Wayne, 
V. Joseph Haskin, Mercer, © 
Vi. Elas Barbee, Greea, 
Vil. John Pope, Washington, 
Vinee Ak i Pope, ay ory 
LX. Alexander Lackey, Floyd, Robert Wich 
X. Benjamin Taylor, Fayette, Thomas Mecare: 
XL. Thomas Mars!iall, Lewis, Martia P. Marshall, 
XI. Nicholas D. Coleman, Mason, Jolin Bates, 
XIM. Lewis Sunders, Gallatin, Robert P. Letcher, 


Burr Harrison, 

Martin Beatty, 
Christopher ‘Tompkins, 
Thomas P. Wilson, 
William K. Wall, 


Vincinia.—The Legislature of this State has indefinite- 
ly postponed the bill which had been some time undey cun- 
sideration, proposing a large increase of the banking cap- 
ital of the State.’ A leading journal states that the bill 
was defeated by a ‘disagreement among the friends of its 
general principles; some of whom wished an addition of 
seven millions in all, while others believed that four mil- 
lions would be quite sufficient. In this state of things, 
when it appeared that there was no hope of an adjustment, 
a motion was made for an indefinite postponement, and 
carried: Yeas 63; Nays 48. An attempt to suspend the 
rules for the purpose of moving a Drsideration waseven 
more decisively negatived: Ayes 36; Noes 74. 

A Public’ Dinner was given to Ex-Senator Tyler by his 
political friends at Richmond on the 19th inst —Gen. Wm. 
Lambert presiding. Hon. B. W. Leigh was among the 
invited guests, with Hon. Robert Stanard, and a large por- 
tion of the Whig Members of the Legislature. The 
speeches, toasts, dc. were graduated on the high-pressure 
principle. Beside the guests, Gov. Tazewell, and Messrs. 
Wisé, Robertson, Bell, and Peyton, of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, were complimented. ‘The following is the 
President's toast; 


By Gen. Lambert. The Abolition of Slavery—Let the 
werk first begin in the two Houses of Congress. 





Maryianp.—The Legislature of this State has resolved 
to enter boldly and vigorously upon the prosecution of a 
system of Internal Improvements The appropriate Com- 
mittee have reported to the House of Delegates a bill ma- 
king the following appropriations : 


‘To the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal,............. $3,000,000 
‘To the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad,............. 3,000,000 
‘Toethe Eastern Shore Railroad,......, 2.200000 1,000,000 
To the Maryland Cunal,..... Bb eRe decceenodeadens 500,000 
To the- Annapolis Canal, ..........ccccccceccecees 500,000 


Making in all the sum of $8,000,000 
A loan to this amount is to be created, bearing an inte- 
rest of 6 per cent. redeemable in fifty years. 





Mr. Van Buren has written a letter in answer to a North 
Carolina Committee, expressing his views on the subject 
of abolishing Slavery in the District of Columbia. We 
regret that we have not roem to give it entire, as we fear 
we might not do perfect justice to his sentiments. If we 
have rightly understood him, however, he is decidedly op- 
posed to the measure as a question of right and expediency, 
and would deem it a violation of the spirit of the compro- 
mises of the Constitution; while, at the same time, he 


“cantiot deem it ferbidden by the letter of that instrument. 


We are overcrowded this week with matters of more 
transitory ifterest ; but we may find roow to advert to the 
subject if. our uext. 


Gen. GW, PP Maxwell is announced as a candidate for 
next Congress in the Third (or Upper) District of Illinois. 
Hon. William L. May, the incumbent, is also in the field. 
Both of these geutlemen, we believe, are friendly to the 
election of Mr. Van Buren. 


The Whigs of Kentucky will hold a State Convention at 
Lexington, on the 19th of April next, 
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THE NEW-YORRKER. 


LETTER FXOM MR. VAN BUREN. 

We give place to the following letter as a chapter ip the 
political history of the times, and as such to be regarded 
with interest by many who differ widely from the distinguish- 
ed writer in relation to the questions of principls, of policy, 
and of fact, involved in this document. (To those only 
whose acquaintance commences with the new volume it may 
be necessary to state that we endeavor to furnish, so far as 
our limits will permit, all ical intelligence of moment, 
whether statistical or courteously polemic, without regard ‘to 
its party character.) . 

The circumstance# which elicited the following letter may 
as well be briefly stated. It appears that the strenuous op- 
ponents of theghJnited States Bank in Cincinnati, resolved 
some time since to celebrate the expiration of its charter (4th 
of March init.) by a grand public dinner and festival in that 
city ; and among their compatriots invited to participate in 
the celebration was the Vice President of the United States. 
Before his answer had been transmitted, however, the Bank 
had obtained a renewal of its charter for thirty years from 
the State of Pennsylvania—something like a damper on the 
contemplated festivities—and under this complex aspect of 
affairs Mr. Van Buren responded to the Committce of Invi- 
tation in the following letter : 


: , Feb. 22, 1836. 
Gentlemen : WASHINGTON 22, 1836 


I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter, inviting me in behalf of the friends of free prin- 
ciples in Cincinnati, Hiensiiton County, to attend their pro- 
posed celebration of the deliverance of our country from the 
thraldom of the Bank of the United States, and asking from 
me in case it should not be convenient for me to attend, a 
sentiment appropriate to the occasion. 


There have been in my opinion few incidents in our polit- 
ical history more worthy of notice by means of a public cele- 
bration, than the one you are about thus to distinguish. The 
successful resistance to the Herculean efforts brought to bear 
upon the Bank question, was a result most honorable to those 
by whose immediate agency it was effected, and certainly 
not less so to a virtuous and patriotic people by whom their 
faithful representatives were cheered and sustained. 


However Freie the qoowiations, or successful the con- 
cealinents of the day, the design of the Bank to extort a re- 
newal of its charter from: he apprehensions and distresses of 
the country, has been pacts too clear by time to be any 
longer contested. ‘Io speak of the mighty means which this 
aristocratic institution called to its aid in the great struggle 
through which we have passed, would be to suppose, what is 
scarcely possible, that the dark traces of that gloomy period 
can ever be obliterated from the public remembrance. But 
the Bank mistook the character of that people whose stubborn 
necks it proposed to bend to its successful interests and 
sinister designs. It was rebuked and discomfited—but by 
no means discouraged. The people triumphed in that open 
contest, but before time had been allowed for seasonable cele- 
brations of that triumph, even since your festival has been ap- 
pointed and before the day has arrived for the expression of your 
joy ; the same. power, fighting under the same panoply, but 
changing altogether the character of its annette again 
entered the field and gained a victory over the popular will, 
which it doubtless considers brilliant and .resistless. How 
changed the mode of warfare in this last effort? Instead of 
commercial distress, public and private embarrassment and 
all the concomitants of an uncontrollable panic in the public 
mind ; plenty and even profusion pervaded the city of the 
Bank, while its noiseless approach to the legislative power 
was characterized by a despatch altogether unprecedented, in 
so important a matter, in the history of legislation. Before 
even the movement is known in the remote’ quarters of the 
Union, the public mind is astounded by the acquisition of a 
charter from the grrenmest of a single State, the apprehend- 
ed grant of which by Congress jad filled the minds of a vasi 
majority of the American peoplé with dismay ; and for the at- 
tamment of which from that body, all the powers of earth had 
becn invoked ‘in vain. 

Yon will do right not to suffer this event, untoward as it 
is, to deter you from rejoicing at the victory which the whole 
people have won. Leaving the partial success of the Bank 
and its a oT to the consideration and disposition of 
a virtuous and justly offended public, it is a matter of the 
highest consideration that the advances of this presumptuous 
institution upon the federal government, at last, have been 
successfully arrested. In that our victory is to all 
appearances complete ; but whole or not it is to te perma- 
nent must de in a great degree upon the States. Noth- 
ing short of the madness of State legislation can prevent its 
being so. It was:in the inexcusable improvidence of State 
legislation that the present Bank found its origin, and it is to 
the same source doubtless that it looks for a resuscitation. 
Time will soon determine whether the well disposed men of 
the present day are wiser than their predecessors ; or wheth- 
er the lights of a most severe experience have been shed 





upon this subject to no good purpose. 










As far a8 your gro 
prospect is cheeri my 
tdo I cdageanaline’ you upon the noble stand which Ohio 

appears to have taken, at this critical moment upon the sub- 








indeed. 


ject of Banks. Her coufse is deserving of all commenda- 
tion, and may well be looked to by her older sisters in the 
confederacy ; not only with admiration but with profit. Who 
can have forgotten the intense anxiety and warmly cherished 
hope with which Mr. Jefferson looked to his favorite West 
—to the hardy yeomanry of the new States for the preserva- 
tion of the simplicity and purity of our Republican institu- 
tions against seductive influences, and artificial distine- 
tions in society, to which the Atlantic States were poontonty 
exposed. Who can forget the deep tone of regret wit 
which he contemplated a disappointment! May we not 
safely look upen the noble example which the largést, and 
certainly not the least patriotic of the new States, as the sure 
promise of a new and brighter day than that foreboded by 
this great and good mant May we not further hope, that 
those wh@by their position, by their pursuits and by their 
every interest, have the greatest interest in the cause of Equal 
Rights, will also make it the object of their highest ambition to 
be among the foremost to upbold the constitution in the letter 
and spirit of that sacred instrument ; und to preserve in its en- 
tire purity the simple but happy system of governmegt, un- 
der which we have hitherto so securely lived and se greatly 
flourished 1 

To have been first selected by your State as a candidate 
for the Presidency I shall ever re as one of the most 
gratifying incidents of my public life ; yet cannot adequately 
express’ to you how much this distinction—so well calculated 
in itself to command my unceasing gratitude, is enhanced in 
my estimation by the conviction that Ohio will maintain this 
high stand upon this all important subject. 

Nothing would give me more unfeigned pleasure than to 
assist in person your commendable eflort to rivet upon the 
public mind the vast importance of the great event you com- 
memorate, were it in my power to do so; but I regret that 
it is not in my power. 

In complying with your request to furnish a sentiment for 
the occasion, my mind is necessarily turned to-him who du- 
ring the stormy period to which your attention is directed 
was emphatically the helmsman of the ship, without whose 
quick eye and strong arm, she must have yielded to the tem- 
pest. i know full well that when so many did their duty 
firmly and fearlessly, this is saying a-great deal for the servi- 
ces of any one man, and yet I am fully convinced I do no 
more than simple justice. Such was the opinion formed 
from my own observation, with the best possible means of 
coming to a correct conclusion. Such I believe to be the 
undisputed opinion of his cotemporaries—such must be the 
judyementof posterity—I therefore give you, gentlemen: » 

Andrew Jackson.—No one has d re than he to ad- 
vance the great principle of self-gover » ex] ded 
Jefferson and estublished on the battle field by Washington. 


I have the honor to be gentlemen, 
very respectfully, yours, 
MARTIN VAN BUREN. 
To Moses Dawson, Chairman, &c. Committee. 











Latest From T'exas.—We are indebted to an officer 
lately in the Texian Naval service who arrived in this city 
on Friday via New-Orleansyand who left Victoria, a port 
in Texas on the 8th ult. for several partieulars in relation 
to the state of affairs in that Territory. Our informant 
states that Gen. Houston arrived their from the Mission 
de Refugio, (which at that time was Head Quarters) on 
his way to San Felipe, the seat of Government, some dif- 
ficulty having taken place between Governor Smith and 
the Provisional Government, who had not, however, re- 
signed. The troops were concentrating at Copeno.— 
They were te move on the Ist March, and the forces con- 
sisted as well ascan be recollected of the following: at the 
Mission 180, at Labadie, 1160, at Copeno, 310, at Bexar, 
80. 100 men had landed at Dimmot’s point. frem North 
Alabama about the 10th February, 180 sailed from New- 
Orleans about the 23d. They are the troops that left 
New York and were carried into Nassau, N. P. Col. 
meee commands the forces at Copeno. The gallant 
corps of Volunteer Greys from New-Orleans had 

ly returned, disgusted with the service, saying that they 
would no longer fight to enrich a few land speculators ; 
they went to establish the Liberty of the country. The 
general supposition in Texas was'that there would be ne 
fighting until the summer was far advanced, as the insur- 
rection ef two Generals of Santa Anna’s, occasioned a 
division of his forces which at no time amounted to more 
than 8,000 troops. Col Bowie had - amongst the 
Camanche Indians to have a ‘Talk, and he will endeavor to 
keep them quiet. . 

Elections were going on at the time our informant left 
for members of the new Convention, which was to assem- 
ble on the Ist March. On the 4th March the Texian De- 
claration of I ce was to be made at San Felipe, 


of Independen 
and the Provisional Government under the new erder of 


things instituted. . 
The Texian Banner was the same as that of the United 
States, with the exception of a single Star in the centre, 





instead of the thirteen.: [Charleston Patriot, 16th inst, 
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mitted a resolution instructing the Post-Office Committee 
to inquire into the expediency of making a permanent 
contract with the several Rail-Road Companies in the U. 
States for the transportation ofthe Mail. (Lies one day.) 
Mr. Webster moved the printing of an extra number of 
the tables showing the condition of the Deposite Banks, 
according to their returns to the Treasury Department ; 
and, in doing so, made some remarks bearing on the ge- 
neral condition of those Banks and the safety ef the Public 
Moneys. He said that he had been struck by the facts 
therein disclosed, showing that the Public Money in these 
Banks was thirty millions, their private deposites fifteen 
millions, and their notes in circulation exceeded twenty- 
six millions—making their aggregate liabilities between 


=_ — a 
Congress.—On Thureday of last week, Mr. Grundy sub- pe -) Mr. Hard moved to recommit the whole subject 


 seventy-one and seventy-two millions; while ms, P 


on hand amounts to but ten millions—tless than ohe-third 
of their indebtedness to the Government alone. He 
thought this state of things demanded serious cpnsidera- 
tion; and he moved, therefore, the printing of 3,000 copies 
of the Report. 

Mr. Benton deciared that he had also been struck by the 
faets set forth by Mr. Webster. ‘The condition of the De- 
posite Banks had been bad, but was now improving. He 
would give the Hon. Senator from Massachusetts his aid 
in prosecuting this inquiry, and also in any further mea- 
sures which might be found necessary to the security of 
the Pablic Money. 

Mr. Clay and Mr. Calhoun followed, contending that 
the whole monetary system of the Union was in danger— 
that the failure of the cotton crop would be the signal of a 
general crash—and that it was incumbent on Congress to 
také immediate and vigorous measures to avert such a 
calamity. 

The debate was further continued by Messrs. Wright, 
Benton, Ewing, Walker, and Black; and the motion to 
print was ultimately agreed to. 

The bill to distribute the proceeds of the Public Lands 
came mext under consideration; and Mr. Hill spoke at 
length in opposition. Adjourned. 

In the House, the North Carolina Contested Election 
was in order; and Mr. Newland (the petitioner) advo- 
cated-his right to the disputed seat—the immediate ques- 
tien being on the motion te allow Mr. Graham further 
time to collect testimony. When the hour had expired, 
the House went into Committee of the Whole on the 
State of the Union, for the consideration of the Annual 
Appropriation bills. 

The bill ‘making appropriations for the Naval Service 
of the U. States for the year 1836 was the Special Order ; 
and Mr. Bell addressed the Honee at length in support of 
his motien to strike out the ,and in opposition to 
the general features of the bill. He contended that the 
extraordinary appropriations reported this year were re- 
quired mainly for electioneering purposes, and to facilitate 
the elevation of the ‘ Government candidate’ to the Presi- 
dency. He finally gave way without concluding ; and the 
House Adjourned. 


On Friday, Mr. Nicholas introduced a resolution, pro- 
posing a grant of 500,000 acres of land to the State of 
Louisiana, in consideration of certain public improve- 
ments made at the expense of the State ; also, another in- 

uiring into the expediency of building steam vessels of 
war for the protection of commerce in the Gulf of Mexico. 
' "The ‘Expunging Resolutions’ came up in order; and 
Mr. Benton proposed to make them the order of the day 
for Monday fortnight. In support of this motion, he ad- 
dressed the Senate at great length.—Mr. Webster obtain- 
ed leave of absence for ten days. 

In the House, the Carolina Election came up, but was 
postponed for the consideration of private bills. Nothing 
of general interest occurred. 

On Saturday, the Senate did not sit. 

The House resumed the consideration of the North Ca- 
rolina Contested Election; an‘, at the expiration of the 
hour, the rules were suspended in order to continue the 
discussion of this subject. Mr. Mann moved to amend 
his original motion to make this Contest the special order 
for the 2d inst. by striking out 2d and inserting 23d, (the 
debate on the question having already continued to the 





the Committee on Elections. Mr. Rencher addressed 
the House with great earnestness and ability in support 
of the motion to allow Mr. Graham further time, and ge- 
nerally of his right to the seat. Mr. Newland replied.— 
{In the course of his remarks, he was called to order for 
declaring himself an unwavering friend of the present 
Administration ; but permitted to proceed by a vote of the 
House. ] < 

When he had concluded, Mr. Mann modified his mo- 
tion so as to propose ‘Thursday of this week, instead of 
Wednesday, for the special consideration of this subject. 
Messrs. Rencher and Underwood endeavored to take the 
question first on the motion to allow Mr. Graham further 
time. After some manwuvering, Mr. Rencher moved to 
strike out ‘March 2d,’ aud insert ‘ the third Thursday in 
April, with leave to the parties to take further testimony 
till that time.’ Mr. Mann demanded the Yeas and Nays, 
which were ordered, and the result declared as follows ;— 
Yeas 87; Nays 103. So the House, by a pretty clear 
party vote, decided against the request of further time.— 
The motion to iusert ‘Thursday the 24th inst.’ was now 
carried by 124 to 49. The printing of the requisite por- 
tions of the Constitation and laws of North Carolina was 
now erdered; and tlfe House. by a vote of 104 to 66, Adj. 

On Monday, Mr. Rives presented to the Senate the In- 
structions of the Virginia Legislature in favor of the Ex- 
punging Resolutions. 

Mr. Buchanan presented Instructions from the Legis- 
lature of Pennsylvania in favor of a distribation of the 
proceeds of the Public Lands among the several States. 

Mr. Southard, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, 
reported a bill to authorize the fitting out of an exploring 
expedition to the South Pole; which passed to a second 
reading. 

The Senate proceeded to the consideration of the unfin- 
ished business, being the Expunging Resolution ; and Mr. 
Benton concluded his remarks thereupon, and moved that 
it be made the special order for this day fortnight. Mr. 
Porter expressed a wish to say a few werds; and Mr. 
Benton withdrew his motion. On motion of Mr. Wright, 
the subject was now postponed, and made the special or- 
der for to-morrow. 

Mr. Wright then reported without amendment the bill 
making further appropriations for the suppression of In- 
dian hostilities in Florida. The bill was fully considered, 
passed through all its stages, and sent to the President. 

The Senate then proceeded to the consideration of Exe- 
cutive business; and, after some time spent therein, Adj. 

In the House, Mr. Hawes attempted to go into the con- 
sidevation of his resolution for inquiry into the con ition 
and management of West Point Academy. Negatived. 

Mr. Howard called up a memorial from the National 
Trades Union, praying Congress to pass an act limiting 
the hours of Jabor to ten per day, in all cases where labor- 
ers are employed by the United States. Three motions 
were pending: to refer to the Committee on Roads and 
Canals—on the Judiciary—and to a Select Comunittee. 
Mr. Howard briefly advocated the reference to a Select 
Committee. Mr. Wardwell followed on the same side. 

Mr. Parker of N. J. objected. He said there was no 
law compelling any man to work more than ten hours; 
and he did not think any legislation necessary. 

Mr. Beardsley remarked that Mr. Moore of this city, 
who was absent from indisposition, wished to address the 
House on this subject; and he therefore moved to post- 
pone it to Monday next. 

Mr. Hamer spoke in opposition to the views of the me- 
morialists. He moved to lay the subject on the table.— 
Carried: Yeas 102; Nays not counted 

The preamble and resolutions of the Legislature of Pa 
tucky, asking a distributionjof the proceeds arising from 
the sales of Public Lands, ¢ame up; the question being 
on the motion of Mr. Williams to refer them to the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, with instructions to report a 
bill in conformity with their tenor. 

Mr. Allan of Ky. addressed the House at length in fa- 
vor of the proposition, In the course of his remarks, he 
was called to order fur reflecting on the course of the Ad- 
ministration ; but the Speaker 4ecided that the motion to 
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—— 
instruct a Committee opened the whole s precede 
til 


bursement of the Public Revenues. He p 
the expiration of the hour. 

When the Chair announced that cigeumstance, Mr. 
Hawes moved to suspend the rule aud proceed with the 
discussion. Mr. Adams expressed a wish to take up his 
resolution respecting the loss of the Fortification bill The 
motion to suspend was.ultimately rejected. 

Mr. Hawes now moved to rescind the order which 
makes the Appropriation Bills the order of the day for 
Monday. Objections being made, he moved to suspend 


the rule. Mr. Davis moved to amend, so as to rescind the, . 


rule entirely, 

Mr. Cambreleng said the gentleman might as well pro- 
pose, as‘a further amendment, that the Appropriation Bills 
should not be p 1 this session. The motion tosuspend 
was rejected. 

Mr. Reed moved that the rules be suspended for this 
day, for the pupose of receiving petitions and memorials, 
excluding the subject already.agitated. Agreed to. 

A great number of petitions were now presented ; among 
them those of six hundred and fifty citizens and six hun- 
dred ladies of Utica, and five hundred and seventy citizeus 
and five hundred ladies of the county of Oneida, for the 
abolition of Slavery in the District of Columbia; which, 
with many others of a similar character, were referred to 
the Select Committee.on this subject. 


Mr. Cambreleng, from the Committee of Ways and 
Means, reported a bill regulating the deposites of the 
money of the United States incertain local banks. Read 
twice, and committed to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Also, from the same committee, a bill to: authorise the 
Secretary of the Treasury to adjust the claims of the Bank 
of the United States for damages due that Bank on ac- 
count of a bill of exchange drawn on the French Govern- 
meut, and protested, and for other purposes. Read twice, 
and committed. 

Also, from the same committee, a bill to explain and 
amend the act for the relief of the sufferers by the fire in 
the city of New-York. Read twice and committed. 

Mr. Patton, from the Committee on Territorigs, report- 
ed a bill for the admission of Arkansas into the Unien, 
and the establishment of a District Conrt therein. Read 
twice and committed. 

Also, a bill to amend the several acts for establishing 
‘Territorial Governments in the Territories of the United 
States. Read twice, and committed. 

A great number of private bills were also reported, and 
several resolutions offered. Adjourned. 

On Tuesday, Mr. Benton, from the Select Committee 
on that subject, reported to the Senate a bill for the ad- 
mission of Michigan into the Union, and for settling and 
establishing her boundaries; which was passed to a segond 
reading. , 

Mr. Buchanan, from a similar Committee, reported a 
bill for the admission of Arkansas, which was also ordered 
to a second reading. , 

Several minor matters having been disposed of, Mr. 
Benton’s Expunging Resolutions were taken up; and 
Mr. Porter addressed the Senate at length in oppogition. 
— Adjourned. 

In the House, a discussion arose on a motion of Mr. 
Cambreleng to discharge the Committee of Ways and 
Means from the further consideration of the bill to repeal 
the 14th section of the charter of the United States Bank, 
(making its notes a legal tender in the payment of sums 
due the Government.) Mr. C.’s motion is intended to 











press the bill at once fo its third reading, without consid. 
eration in Committee of the Whole. It was supported by 
the mover, and by Messrs. Brown, Lane, Speight, J 
son, Vanderpoel, F. 0. J. Smith, Mann and Hame 
opposed by Messrs. Ingersoll, J. Q. Adams, 
Kennan, Denny, Wise. eedaf Mass. and'Bond.— 
tiou to suspend the rule and continue the discussion was 
negatived at the expiration of the hour. 

The Naval Appropriation Bill then came up in order; 
and Mr. Bell resumed and continued his speech on the snb- 
ject, embracing a general manifesto of the views-and fa- 
ture course of the Ex-Spesker, qudothe Wilit perty 
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“a the had concluded, thé Comimittce rose and the 


r -.* ‘ Adjourned. 
On ednesday, Mr. Davis presented to the Senate re- 

solutions of the Legislature of Massachusetts, praying for 
l « a speedy adjustment of our North-Eastern Boundary. 
4 After the morning business, the Expunging Resolution 
~ again came up, and Mr. Porter concladed his speech on 
the stbject. ‘The Senate then went into the consideration 
of Executive business. Adjourned. 

In the House, the Speaker announced the unfinished 
business of yesterday, being the motion to discharge the 
Committee of Ways and Means from the consideration of 







































































ter, and thus present it directly for the final action of the 
House, without discussion in Committee of the Whole.— 
The Speaker remarked that general remarks on the sub- 
ject of the Bank were not now in order. 

The metion was advocated by Messrs. Pearce, Morris, 
Briggs, Galbraith, Davis, and Beardsley, and opposed by 
Messrs. Harper and White. Mr. Boon ndW demanded the 
Previous Question, which Was sustained by the House: 

» Yeas 115; Nays 66. The Previous Question was then 
put, and the motion to discharge prevailed: Yeas 139; 
Nays 72. The hour having expired, Mr. Cambreleng gave 
notice that he should press the consideration of the bill to- 
morrow. 

The Hoase then proceeded to take up the Naval Appro- 
priation Bill; and Mr. Bell concluded his speech on poli- 
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7 ties in general, the course of the Administration, the pend- 
+ ing contest for the Presidency, and the position and views 
of the White party. He concluded at 5 o’clock, when the 

; House Adjourned. 





Deposit Banks.—The National Intelligencer contains a 
Tabular statement of the condition of the Banks in which 
if the public money has been placed. The following is a re; 
capitulation of the aggregates of the table :— 


i's ‘ Liabilities. 
I De S ctR StL ccs bosch cnecettecen $42,356,088 17 
"Trensmver Tented States,. .....cccesscccocese 28,230,744 61 
Pe DOR, 9 0.9 0 0 ng cncernccs cnceee coeee 2,439,125 30 
IN 6990:0000484 090 9 'e¢occansennse 14,879,161 45 
a” UY BEAD 2 840,270 97 
ie | Profit and loss, diseuunt and interest,......... 3,189,932 83 
PTT errr ee qeeegacee 243,683 36 
EI 0c 6 on cs cevpedeegs ceccccecs 15,043,033 64 
Other liabilities;............... GA ivseess 937,045 82 
an crticancasevedeeaddcgetachkeoneton 1,979 20 


Means te meet them: 


Loans and discounts. ........ccccecccccces ce $65,439,908 64 
Domestic exchange,........++.++++0+- ++ 27,149,935 39 
Real Estate,.. ....cccocccocccccsccccccceses BBIS SIR O46 
Bue to Bawks,.. 2 ccc cc cccccccccccccocccon La IGOte OD 
} Notes of other Banks,.........cesseeececcees 073,089 53 
; Sprecie,. .rcccccavicseccccocsece ee 10,198,659 24 
> Foreign Exchange,.... .. 200. 00 0 osee cvce 406,542 98 
; irs 02 00 00 00 055 00 sede ce geccceece 96,591 49 
j Other investments,.. 6... 6.60 cece ce ceee 8,777,228 79 


$139,170,171 45 
Military Strength of New-York.—By the report of the 

Adjutant General it appears that the number of the mili- 

tary forces of the State actually enrolled is as follews: 





rary | and Horse Artillery,............00. 8,647 

. - SG SOs 6 wee-4c 0050 00 bee cc diSeseets 11,666 
infantry and Riflemen,................ +++. 168,530 

: 0 ae 188,663 


[ New Railroad in Ohio.—The Legislature of Ohio have 
chartered a. company to construct a Railroad from Ashta- 
bula Harbor, Lake Erie, through Warren, Trumbull Co. 
to Liverpool, Columbiana Co. on the Ohio River. Capi- 
tal $1,500,000. Charter perpetual: the State may take 

i the Road by paying for it at the expiration of thirty-five 

years. ‘I'wenty years are given in which to complete the 

Road. (These are very liberal terms; but what guaranty 

Lj have distant steekh@lders that a future Legislatare may not 

repeal the charter? We shall see.) 


Newark.—-Our spruce and thrifty sister, across the 

ws, has become acity. The late New-Jersey Legis- 

lature granted her a charter, but affiixed the hard condi- 

tion that it should be ratified by three-fourths of the citi- 

zens. The poll was held on Monday, and the vote stood 
. 1,870 Yeas to 324 Nays. Success to the new city ! 


Gov. Everett of Massachusetts has designated Tharsday 
the 7th of April as the day of Annual Fasting, Humilia- 
iton, and Prayer in that State. 
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the bill repealing the 14th section of the U. 8. Bank Char- 
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FROM EUROPE. 


from London, and the brig Isaac Clason from Rochelle, ar- 
rived at this port at the close of last week, bringing down 
our advices from both London and Paris to the 13th alt. 
The intelligence is seven days later and of very considera 
ble importance. 

Enct.anp.—The responses of the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment to the King’s Speech were given on the 4th, immedi- 
‘ately after the delivery of the Speech. In the House of 
| Lords, the Ministerial echo was moved by the Duke of 
Leinster, (the only Irish Duke,) and was met by an 
amendment proposed by the Duke of Wellington. As 
the amendment only tended to leave the Lerds uncom- 
‘mitted on a®point (Poor Laws for Ireland) wherein the 
‘original address purported to pledge them to support the 
policy of the Cabinet, and as the Tory preponderance in 
|the upper House is overwhelming, the Ministers yielded 
_with the best possible grace, and the amended address was 

then carried without a division. The Whigs are blamed 
' by some violent partisans for not resisting, and courting a 
defeat in this quarter—but we think with little reason. 

| Inthe House of Commons, the result was very different. 
| The address was moved by Sir I. Wrottesley and second- 
ed by Mr. Parker. Sir Robert Peel then rose, and, after 
‘a speech of some length, proposed the idertical amend- 
,;ment which had just been assented to in the House of 
‘Lords. But here the Ministers felt themselves strong 
enough to reject all compromise ; and the amendment was 
opposed with great spirit. It soon became evident that 
| the Tories had made a strong though silent rally, and had 
high hopes of carrying their point. The Whigs were 
obliged to speak against time, to give opportunity for the 
muster of their supporters; and the Tories were most ve- 
hement in their cries for a division. Mr. O’Connell made 
the last speech against time and the Tories ; and the House 
divided with the following result: 





| 


For the original address. ........++2eeeeeeees +284 
OSU AUNOUMMNERE. .. 002. cc cece ccccccccvccess 243 
Ministerial Majority...........++2++- Seecees 41 


This is much larger than had been expected, and en- 
sures the continued ascendancy of the Whigs. There 
will be no dissolution of Parliament this season. 

Franece.—The De Broglie Ministry has ceased te exist. 
The defection of M. Human, and the general favor with 
which ‘his proposition for financial refurm was received, 
seemed to render some decisive step necessary ; and, a de- 
cision being had on the aforesaid proposition, the Minis- 
ters found themselves very decidedly in the minority.— 
They had then no alternative but a retirement from office. 

The arrangement of anew Cabinetis net yet completed. 
The King gave audience on the 8th successively to De 
Broglie and M. Thiers, to MM. Dupin, Sauzet, and Pas- 
sy, to M. Duchatel aud Admiral Duperre, te MM. Persil 
and Montalivet, and finally to M. Talleyrand. It does not 
yet appear that any definite course was agreed upon; but 
it is generally believed that M. Dupin will be placed at the 
head of the new Ministry. Rumor says that several states- 
men have successively attempted to forma Cabinet which 
could be depended. on to sustain the general policy of the 
Government apd secure a majority in the Chambers ; but 
with uniform ill success.—The following is the latest re- 
ported arrangement : 


Keeper of the Seals and President of the Council—M. Dupin. 
‘oreign Affuirs........:...Count de Flahaut. 
War Department. ......... Marshal Molitor. 
Finance .......... +++. ++ «eM. Gautier. 





Foreign... .....++++-+++-++M. de Montalivet. 

PIED ac cocccccccccccesess M. Rosamel. 

Commerce .....000ccccreee M. Passy. 

Public Instruction. .... +» +-M. Villemain. 

Foreign Affairs.......... .-M. Bresson, just from Berlin. 


According to the Messager, M. Dupin stated to the King 
that he would much prefer remaining President of the 
Chamber of Deputies; but that under existing circam- 
stances, he would consent to take office with Messrs. Pas- 
sy, Sauzet and Duperre. . 

Gnizot is spoken of as President ef the Chamber of 
Deputies—the-Duke de Broglie as ambassador to London, 
in place of Sebastiani, who would go to Naples—M. Per- 
sil to be a Peer and procureur general of that body. 

It is said if Pussy is a minister, Algiers will be abandoned. 

It was expected that a definite arrangement of the cab- 
inet would be made in a few d 





ays. 
The general opinion on the Lenten exchange, that the 
Barton message to Congress would soon blow over, imme 


The packet-ships Virginian from Liverpool Torontg | 











. . —peeiie neal 
diately arrested the speculations, which had begun in mu- 
nitions of war. 

One of the French journals, after stating that the medi- 
ation was the ne plus ultra to which the Government 
should go, says: 

“If this mediation were refused by the President, it 
would be difficult to imagine, even supposing Congress 
should reject his proposition of a non-intercourse that our 
Government would act in the interest of the country, if it 
crossed its arms and waited, as one of the journals advise, 
for a successor of Gen. Jackson to finish the affair.” 

The Procuredores of Spain have been dissolved, and 
new elections were to cake place immediately. This was 
a measure of Mendisabal, and gives satisfaction. 

The trial of Fieschi is going on. 

The young reigning queen of Naples died on the Sist’ 
January. . _ Lonpon, February 12. 

At a late hour last night, we received Portuguese mtel- 
ligence to the 5th inst. A bill has passed a second reading 
to preyent any foreigner, even the Queen’s husband, from 
holding the rank of Commander-in-chief. The bill for 
regulating the succession to the Crown has been the sub- 
ject of much discussion. ‘The Marquis of Loule’s decla- 
ration, that the provisions of the treaty of commerce with 
Great Britain will not be continued beyond the 3Uth of 
April, has for a time postponed the debates on Mn sub- 
ject. A bill has been introduced for raising 8,700 meu by 
the conscription. The Ministers are still very unpopular. 








LATEST FROM FLORIDA. 

The following letters have just come to hand from our 

correspondent in Florida : ST. AUGUSTINE, March 10, 1836. 
Nothing further (as yet) has reached us relative to Gen. 
Gaines. He has, 1 understand, been ordered to retreat— 
that is, to fall back upon Fort King, and thence, probably, 
upon Volusia, where there.is a large depot of supplies.— 
As we now know where the enemy are, it is to are 
that Gen. Scott may be enabled to make short work of 
them. The steamer Dolphin leaves to-day with supplies 
for the left wing of the army, at or about Col. Williams’ 
place, a little south of Tomeka—that is, 50 or 60 miles 
south of this. The 700 S. Carolina mounted men are mo- 
mently expected in town. The great difficulty has been 
the forwarding of supplies for men and horses. It is new 
retty well ascertained that Ozeola (Powell) is mot dead. 
Fenton to you that Lieut. James Izard, of the Dra- 
oons, was mortally wounded in the late engagement near 
the Withlachoochee. He is represented by all the officers 

with whom I have conversed, as one of most 

men in our country; and his death will be a loss to the 
service. J. W. 8. 
_ St. AucusTinE, Wednesda ae March 
Intelligence has just reached this, that Gen. aines has 
crossed Withlacoochee, with’ a reinforcement from 
Clinch of 1000 men, exclusive of 150 mounted volunteers 
from Aluchua, One account states that the Indians had 
drawn up their forces, and prepared to give him battle; 
while another statement says that Gaines had again met 
the enemy, and that they were his. Scott leaves Picolata 
in the morning, with two companies, for the scene ef ac- 
tion. I shall just be in time join him, asI start at daylight 

to-morrow. Yours &c, J. W. 8S, 


P. 8.—The 700 gee mounted men camé in 
this afternoon in fine ion, and took up their quarters 
upon a hill west of thé towu. They are unde: the com- 
mand of Gen. Bull of South Carolina, who will be at the 
head of nearly a full brigade of infantry and mounted men. 


Our correspondent, on quitting Picolata, employed a 
friend to transmit us any intelligence that might reach that 
post during his absence; from whom we have received 
the following : 


Picoiata, March 9, 1836. 
To the Editor of the Courier and Znquirer: 


There is a report this morning from Jeksonville, re- 
ceived from Fort Drane, that Gen. Gaines has been 


ing the Indians for the last nine days; that Gen. Clinch 


has joined him with his forces; and that 400 of the In 
dians were destroyed, and only 4 killed and 31 wounded 
of the whites. Gen. Gaines has rebuilt all the bridges, 
and is in readiness to march for Tampa Bay; 200 head 
of cattle had been driven to Gen. Gaines by the Alachua 
militia.—No express from Fort Drane since the 4th inst. 

P. 8S.—3 o'clock, P. M.—The express has this moment 
arrived from Fort Drane, and says that General Clinch 
marched from Fort Drane on Saturday last with 500 men, 
and with five days’ provisions and 80 head of cattle. Two 
expresses had been sent, and both cut off. Nothing heard 
from Gen. Gaines since March 2, officially. 


Gen. Scott leaves here this afternoon with two compa- ~ 


nies for Black Creek, and to march thence for Fort Drane 
to-morrow morning. [Courier & Enquirer. 








The Great Law Suit.—A suit long pending between the 
United States and the city of New ) has recently 
been decided by the Supreme Court of the United States, 
against the general government.—By this decision, pro 
rty to the amount of nearly two millions will 
ew Orleans. This is more than sufficient to pay the 
whole ity debt. , 
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NEW-YORK. 


*,* In answer to numerous inquiries, we will here state that Vol. L of The 





Yorker cannot be furnished complete by us at any rate. A few sets of 
New yor acted and pre-erved with great care, can be had for ‘Three Dullars 
per volume. 





OF The subscribers to the folio New-Yorker who may choose to re- 
ceive the Quarto hereafter, will do well to give, early notice, as the 
extrome difficulty of procuring paper will prevent our issuing a large 
edition. Those, either old or new subscribers, who may eveutually be 
unable to procure the first nuinbors will at least hold us blameless. 


Postage.—We pay some dollars per week to the Post-Office Department 
which should be paid by others, or by nobody. Individuals unknown to us 
who tax us with postage on the information that they wish to take our paper 
aud will pay for it at some future day, will oblige us by withholding their 
favors, ia future, under penalty of public exposure. Those who write to no- 
tify us that thejr subscription expired some weeks before date, and that they 
will not pay for the numbers subsequently sent, are informed that they are 
expected to take of the paper just so many numbers from the Post-Office as they 
pay for, and then, if we continue sending, they should refuse them and in- 
struct the P. M. to notify us, which he is obliged to do free of charge. For 
every paper which they take from the Office they are responsible, in defiance 
of fifty notifications. Ne gentleman will tax us with unnecessary pestage in 
such cases, in addition to the loss of our paper, and in violationof every prin- 
ciple of rectitude and honor. We trust this hint will be regarded, to our ben- 
efit sundry dollass. 





TO bh hay lala pd pat ~ 
must decline inserti xtract of a ler,’ giv an account of a 
bag eee though ihe Muscle Shoals, Ala. on account of the crowded 
state of our columns. (The article has been disposed of as suggested by 
Tm eT Miss E**4* L. B****, cannot appear. Even were they of @ 
hi order, we could not consent to introduce the name ofa lady to the 
wee ia such a relation, against the ‘violen: presumption’ that her own 
wishes had not been consulted in the matter. 
“ Billy the Bow!” is reluctantly declined, mainly on account ef its formidable 
. We cannot surresder se many columns as this sketch would require 
to a delineation, however abl ch ter and m k iu this 
. (The manuscript is at our Publication Office.) 
Lines—* re late the airs of Sdmmer slept”—will ed appear. 
“ Remember me,” (G. D.) we decline with regret. Its tenor is too | 
nous; and the sixth and eighth stanzas are liable to serious exception. 
“The Captive” and the a ay beg! are welcomed to our col- 
umas, and will have an early insertion. ‘The ‘Captive’ ranks with the best 
the writer’s numerous and weighty drafts on our gratitude. 
Several prose MSS. remain worzaadped from sheer necessity. They are the 
special order for the first disposable evening. _ i , 
Sundry favors of old and valued contributors, which have been some time.on 
hand, are by no means forgotten. ‘ The Pilgrim,’ ‘ The Iavitation,’ and 
others of this class, will appear without delay. 





order to one of our first manufacturing establishments for a seasona- 
ble supply for our regular edition. The paper has been made many 
weeks; but, owing to the continued and unlooked-for obstruction of 
the river, and the impassability of the roads, it remains at Poughkeep- 
sie at this moment, (Tuesday) though with orders that it be furwarded 
immediately, at whatever cost. We trust it may arrive in such season 
that our expense, anxiety and vexation, will not be shared by our pa- 
rons. . 





py 


“ Letters of a M. "—We on our firet page the 
publication of a series of papers in the ‘ Miserrimus’ vein,—a style 6f 
writing, or rather a train of thinking, te which, as our earlier readers 
may be aware, we entertain some objection, and which we have gen- 
erally labored to exclude from our col A d, however, 
to consult other tastes beside our own, whenever it may be done with- 
out direliction of duty, we make this concession to the lovers of the 
sombre and the misanthropic; and those who peruse the portions of 
the ‘ Letters’ whick will hereafter appear will at least find them not 
deficient in their peculiar interest. Those of our readers whose ac- 
quaintauce with the New-Yorker dates as far back as the commence- 
ment of the last volume will readily recall the thrilling tale of ‘The 
Brother,’ and remark that these Letters are from the same pen. 











“ Corrected Proofs, by H. Hastings Weld.” —A thin volume of light, 
agreeable miscellanies, from the pen of a retired Editor, has issued 
from the Boston . Some of the papers which enter into the com- 
position of this Volume were copied intoour columns from the jour- 
nals which originally published them—of these we instance ‘ The 
Partners,’ and ‘ Keep Comforggpie.’ 
“ Rosamond, with Other Tales—by Maria Edgeworth.”—By univer- 
sal consent, the stories of Miss Edgeworth are now regarded as of all 
the writings of the day the best adapted to juvenile tastes and capaci- 
ties. Of these ‘Rosamond,’ though calculated only for the very 
young, either in years or knowledge, may be ranked with the most 
fascinating and instructive. If it be indeed desirable that children be 
taught to reason and to discriminate—in short, if they should be in- 
duced to think—then is it imperative that they besupplied books, and 
such books as cannot fail to interest as well as to inform their minds. 
The Harpers have rendered an essential service to the guardians of 
youth by their numerous additions to this department of literature. 





“ Rosamond Culbertson.”—A volume under this title has just been 








Our Third Volume.—We herewith submit to our patrons the first 
number of a new volume of the New-Yorker, and enter with confidence 
and gratitude on the third year of our humble but assid labors. 
Our first number was issued on the 22d of March, 1834, with less than 
adozen subscribers—we have now about 7,500. This circulation has 
been attained by a gradual and steady accession—rarely much ex- 
ceeding one hundred per week, and still more rarely falling materially 
below that number ; while the defection has been more considerably 
of those whom sad experience had from time to time convinced us 
would never pay for the paper than of those who wished to receive,it 
no longer.—But we have not room this week for many words, on a 
subject of so littlo interest to the general reader. We must entreat 
forbearanee for one moment, however, while we observe that, within 
the last few mouths, the eost of our journal to us has been seriously 
enhanced. Every article which enters into ordinary consumption or 
traffic is held at am advance throughout the country ; and those re- 
quired In the publication of newspapers with the rest. Paper is high; 
labor has advanced in New-York from ten to twenty-five per cent. 
that of printers, very justly, with the rest. We do not speak of this 
as a matter to be regretted; neither do we repent of our own attempt 
to publish a carefully prepared and fairly executed journal of litera- 
ture and intelligence, at the lowest possible price. Thus far the suc- 
cess of our enterprize has been quite as flattering as we had anticipa- 
ted, if not fully as lucrative as we could have desired. But the change 
in the times ind a Corresponding change, not in our terms, but in 
our ability to extend the credit and risk on subscriptions. The'real 
value of the stipulated price at this day is from ten to twenty per cent. 
less than when we issted our first number; but no matter—we only 
require that it be paid us, as our terms specify, in advance. We can- 
not permit the good pleasure of each individual patron to be substitu- 

* ted for this express stipulation without injustice to our creditors and 
An of five thousand subscribers on any other 
conditions would only serve to embarrass us now, while affording lit- 
tle hope of future benefit. Agents, Postmasters, and all others, are 
specially instructed not to forward us the names of any persons as 
subscribers for the New-Yorker without payment in advance, except 
in cases where they hold themselves responsible to us for the amount. 
We trust ail will consider this rule imperative without further and 
more particular notice, 


The Quarto New-Yorker.—The first regular number of our new 
Double Quarto Edition of the New-Yorker appears this week, and will 
be forwarded to its patrons, as we trust, but one mail subsequent to the 
ordinary folio edition, Several copies will be transmitted to each of 
our Agents, local aud general, who will cheerfully submit them to tie 
inspection of all, whether present subscribers or others, who may 
choose to examine this form of our paper. We donot apologize—but 
this namber is issued under some disadvantages which we trust will 
uot always exist to embarrass us. The long, severe, and disastrous 
winter from which we have not yet been released, has operated with 
peculiar severity upon the interests of publixhers—certainly upon 
ours. Aside from the increased prices of every thing (except news- 
papers) it has been a matter of extreme difficulty to procure paper ai 
any rate. Disappointed in ovr =:tempt to obtain a supply of the pro- 
per quality and size for our Specimen Number, we gave an immediate 














published by Leavitt, Lord & Co. professing to be the life and suffer- 
ings of a woman now residing in this city, but for twelve years an in- 
habitant of Cuba, and during those years a witness aud a victim of 
the horrible licentiousness of the Roman Catholic Priesthood of that 
profligate Island. Her credibility is supported by numerous and 
weighty testimonials, and the book has an air of verity ; but some of 
its details are almost beyond belief. The work is scarcely fit for in- 
discriminate perusal. 





Nevins on Popery.—A neat 18mo. of 216 pages has just been pub- 
lished by John 8S. Taylor, Brick Church Chapel, ander the title of 
“Thoughts on Popery, by Rev. William Nevins, D. D. late Pastor of 
a Charch in Baltimore.” The book is of a clase which we endeavor to 
despatch with all brevity. Suffice it, then, that it is warmly, earnestly, 
and we doubt not ably Anti-Catholic, 


“ The Family Magatine,” No. X. (for March) of the current volume 
contains a striking representation of the Tomb of Washington, Mount 
Vernon, among its numerous pictorial illustrations. The work is ful- 
ly sustained in interest and greatly improved in execution, as com- 
pared with its earlier volumes. 





“ Tue Northern Courier” is the title of a neat and small newspaper 
just started at Hartford, Conn. by Bolles & Cushman. Politics, Whig. 
It is styled a‘ Young Men's’ paper, and is said to be edited by a Com- 
mittee of young men. 

Exchange of Compliments.—We ought to have mentioned, 
some time since, the commencement of a new volume of our 
esteemed cotemporary, Tuk ALBIoN,—a journal which af- 
fords the best compendium of British literature and politics 
of any single publication in America. Although calculated 
more especially for the appetite of the better class of natives 
of the fast-apchored isle, now dispersed over the wide ex- 
panse of the Western Continent, it will be read with interest 
and profit by all. The price at which it is afforded too, (Six 
Dollars per annum, for a weekly quarto of the size of our 
folio,) is doubtless much in its favor with that desirable class 
of patrons to whom a few dollars are no object, in view of the 
knowledge that their journal is conducted with an especial 
eye to the taste, requirements, and modes of thinking of 
* good society.’ Altogether, then, The Albion is an excellent 
periodical, and pursues the even tenor of its prosperous way 
in a most commendable spirit—injuring no one, molesting no 
one, and extending a gentlemanly courtesy to all. 

Thus far on general grounds ; and now we must beg leave 
to express our dissent from @ canon of editorial equity pro- 
pounded in the Albion of Saturday last. It seems that our 
sometime countryman N. P. Willis, is in the receipt of dou- 
ble compensation fer his more ambitious contributions to the 
periodical literature of the day : first, for their appearance in 
the pages of the London New-Morthly Magazine, and sec- 
ondly as corresponding Editor of the New-York Mirror—the 
said contributions being forwarded to thia city in proof slips 











from the London office. This, though a somewhat singular, is 

















by all means a perfectly ‘ fair business transaction.’ Jf fifty 
other magazines and journals, at St. Petersburg, Buenos 
Ayres, Calcutta, Otaheite, &c. &e. should think proper to pay 
him for the same articles, no one would have the right or the 
least inclination to complain. But the Mirror, a short time 
since, took occasion to compliment Mr. Bartlett for his gen- 
erosity in scrupulously forbearing to copy these sketches 
from the New Monthly in advance of their appearance in the 
Mirror, or indeed ‘at all, out ef regard for the interests of the 
latter. So far all is right. Col. Motris owed this acknow- 
ledgement, and he is the mano tender it, frankly and hand- 
somely. But the Editor of the Albion in responding thereto, 
disclaims all merit for his share in the transaction, and lays 
down this general proposition : : 
“Had we availed ourselves of the few opportunities that presentod 
themselves of forestalling the communications of Mr. Willis, it would 
have been taking a mean ad rs ich | circumstances, and 


acting an dngeperous part towards a friendly and much yalued con- 
temporary.” 


Now, ‘as a man thinketh, so is he;’ and if Mr. Bartlett per- 
ceived any approximation to larceny in the proceedings he 
has reprobated, he pursued his only course in avoiding it.— 
But we must bluntly deny the soundness of the doctrine he 
has promulgated, and appeal teiffie general usages of the pro- 
fession and the common sense of mankind to sustain us.— 
We—for instance—eubscribe and pay for ar early copy of the 
New Monthly, for the express purpose of selecting therefrom 
such articles as we deem suited to the tastes of our readers.— 
What moral obligation—for there is no shadow of legal inter- 
dict—can interfere to restrict our perfect right to dogo? Do 
not both the Albion and the Mirror copy at will from lish 
books and periodicals, without regard to the wishes or pre- 
sumptive interests Of the American republishers _—How are 
we expected to know that certain articles in our own ‘printed 
and paid-for copy of Magazine are also paid for—or rather 
the privilege of first republishing them—by s@mebody in this . 
country ’—True, we do not, of late, republish the papers of 
Mr. Willis. But this forbearance is exercised in behalf of our 
own feaders, and not of the publisher of the Mirror. We like 
Mr. Broeks and his sketches far better, both as a specimen of 
our countrymen abroad, and as an enlightener of our coun- 
trymen at home—though second to none in our admiration of 
the richness of fancy and elegance of style whith character- 
ize Mg. Willis’s writings. We only object to latter that 
he new employs his pen too uniformly in the delineation of a 
state of society and manners which can never be imitated, and 
therefore cannot profitably be.etudied, on this side the Atlan- 
tic.—But if our next New Monthly should contain a paper 
bearing the marks of his paternity, which we should deem 
every way worthy of our columns, we certainly should not 
hold ourselves morally constrained to wait some weeks in or- 
der that the Mirror afight republish it before us.—And su Mr. 
Bartlett affirms that our course would be “ taking a mean ail- 
vantage of accidental circumstances,” and “ acting an ungen- 
erons part.” Well: there is no disputing about tastes—but 
we should prefer to see agifference of opinion a little more 
courteously expressed—at least, in the Albion. 





Anvther Serious Fire —Between seven and eight o'clock 
on Wednesday morning. a fire broke out in the upper 
part of this city, near the corner of [ludson and Charlten- 
streets, which raged for a short time with great fury. For- 
tunately, an abundance of water was at hand, which ena- 
bled the engines to prevent the wide destruction which 
was at first anticipated. The buildings destroyed were 
occeupied as follows : ' 

Hudson-street No. 257, William Applegate, bookstore, 
printing-office and “bindery, totally destroyed. No, 259, 
Aaron P. Black’s furniture warehouse, do. No. 261, Robert 
M. Grant's pamt-shop, do. No. 263, Stephen Hyson’s 
porter and oyster house, (two-story brick) do. No. 265, 
variously occupied, partially destroyed. No. 267, se¥eral 
families, do. No. 269, Mr. Henderson, dyer, somewhat 
injured. No. 211, Brown Jug Tavern, considefally in- 
jured. f 

Charlton-street.—No. 93, Daniel Crane, boot-maker, and 
No. 95, were slightly injured. * 

At about 10 o'clock, the same day, Rorick building in 
the rear of the Phenix soap factory, 42 Charles-street, oc- 
eupied by Christopher Preswick as a turpentine fagtery, 
was entirely consumed. 


Edward Kent, Esg. (Whig candidate for Governor of 
Maitie,) was last week elected Mayor of Bangor. Vote: 
Kent, 768; Roberts 492; Scattering 52. .We believe.the 
Whigselected their eandidates for Charter officers in six 
of the Seven Wards. 
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“THEaTRicats.—Mr. ‘and Mrs. Wood, with Mr. Brough, 
commenced their last engagement.in this city and country, 
prior to their departure for Europe, on Monday evening at the 
Park, in Bellini’s admired opera of ‘La Somnambula.’ The 
hous#was crowded from pit to gallery so densely that it may 
be doubted that fifty persons in addition could by any means 
have witnessed the performance. The applause was enthu- 
siastic and universal ; and the opera was repeated to another 
full and fashionable aydience on the following evening. On 


W Wednesday, Mr. Hackett appeared in ‘ Solomon Swop ;’ and 


on Thursday the vocalists appéared in ‘La Somnambula’ 
again. ; 

The closing engagement of the Woods in Boston was one 
‘series of extraordinary and nightly increasing triumph.— 
Their farewell performance on Thursday evening of last week 
was signalized by a peculiar but substantial testimonial of 
popularity which the Bostonians alone cultivate in any ap- 
proach to perfection. The choice of boxes was awarded by 
auction, producing some twelve hundred and fifty dollars be- 
yond the regular receipts of a completely full house. ‘La 
Somnambula’ was given in the best style of those unrivalled 
melodists; the excitement ofthe audience was intense, and 
the stage was covered with wreaths and flowers, The con- 
clusion we borrow from the ‘ Boston Commercial Gazette :’ 


When the curtain fell, there was an immediate call for ‘ the 
Woops’ from all quarters of the house, and in the course of a 
few minutes he re-appeared amidst the thunders of applause, 
with his wife hanging on his arm, and addressed the audience, 
as near.ag we can recollect, in the fullowing words :— 


“ aad Gentlemen :—We stand once more before you to speak 
that painful world ‘farewell.’ When we last appeared before you, it 
was our intention, on our return to Europe, to retire from the Theatri- 
cal profession; but, being encouraged by many Of our friends, if we 
may be allowed the expression, it is our intention to return to this 
country, in the course of another year, and.we trust that this commu- 
nication will not be displeasing to you. A igh the broad Atlan- 
tic will soon roll between us, believe me, time cau never obliterute this 

‘scene from our ” 

During the delivery of this brief address, which was often 
interrupted by the deep, heartfelt emotion of the speakers Mrs. 
Wood leaned her head upon his shoulder, covered her face 
with her handkerchief, sobbed in so audible a mannér as 
to be distinctly heard in the most distent parts of the house. 


Breach of Promise.—A ‘suit’ of this Cenomination was 
brought to before the Circuit Court in session at Gen- 
eseo, Livingston Co. week before last, Judge Addison Gard- 
ner presiding. The fair plaintiff is Miss Nancy Griffith; the 
defendant Mr. James Perkins, both of Pike, Allegany Co. 
It was established that the defémdant had puid ‘ particular at- 
tention’ to the plaintiff for twelve-years past, until a short time 
since, when he turned over a new leaf and married another.— 
‘There was no express promise of marriage existing—certainly 
none proved; and Judge Gardner charged that such a promise 
was unnecesxary— particular attention’ Being all-sufficient :— 
Whereupon the jury gave a verdict for the plaintiff—damages 
$450.—Very moderate certainly ; though doubtless more than 
the value of the lady’s procrastinating Lotharie. The Judge’s 
doctrine may be quite right in thé main ; but—will it answer 
for a fixed principle of law? What if the twelve mortal years 
of ‘hope deferred’ are attributable solely to the coldness, the 
fickleness, or the coquetry of the maiden? What if his were 
the doubt, the entreaty, the impatience, and finally the des- 
pair? What if—but we will not multiply cavils. The 
Judge’s experience in all these matters doubtless gives his 
judgement a pre-eminence over ours quite. as decided on the 
general ground as his great legal attainments may claim over 

» Our utter inexperience in the nice matter of the law. 

— But ‘twelve years!’ Ought net the lady to have long 
since dismissed so inveterate a dangler, if the indecision were 
on his side? Is there no ‘ statute of limitations’ for such cases? 
We ask in all simplicity, and diffidently suggest that, if there 
be not, there certainly should be. Would not six yearsef nen- 
committal ‘particular attention’ be a reasonable allowance ?— 
Might not the lady, at the expiration of such a period, make a 
peremptory demand of intentions as well as the ‘ attentions,’ 


» aforesaid? We think so, but would speak with all deference. 


—Has not the ‘Commun Lawe’ some provision on this point ? 
Who will do us the favor to exumine it? 

— By the way, the‘ Livingston Register,’ in its report of 
this trial, tells a hardstory for the gallantry of Allegany Co. 
We append it without trusting the said County will 
not held us responsible for the libel, if it prove such, since our 
authority is given : 

Worth of Women in re Np ee | the progress of 
the Breach of Promise Trial in this village, last week, one of 
the witnesses was asked why he advised the plaintiff to bring 
the suit in this county, instead of Allegany, (the parties being 
residents of Pike,im that county,) replied that “in Allegany 
a Jury could scaréely be found who would ider a \y 
soul and body, worth more than fifty dollars.” 


Gov. Edwards of Cennecticut has selected F’ the 

















lat day of April for the day of Annual Fasting in that State. 
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THE NEW-YORKER. 


Notes on Notables, 

N. P. Willis, we hear it rumored, will speedily return to 
this country, and will probably remain here. He has been 
severely handled, since the appearance in England of his 
‘ First Impressions,’ by the British critics. Frazer’s Maga- 
zine, The’ Metropolitan, and the Londgp Times, have been 
especially severe upon him. 
Capt. Marryat, having completed his* Japhet in. Search of 
a‘Father,’ has commenced a new tale, entitled ‘ Sharleyvow 
or the Dog-Fiend.’ ‘The two first chapters, which appeared 
in the January and February Nos. of The Metropolitan, are 
unqualifiedly disgusting. Capt. M. must beware, or he will 
write himself down. 
Paganini, the great violinist, will visit America this season. 
He cames ‘ on hisjown hook.’ He is not dead, by the way; it 
was the death of a brother that gave rise to the story of his 
decease. ‘ a 
Davy Crockett, we are now nearly certain, is not dead in 
Texas, as was long since reported. We have always refused 
to cre?it it or notice the rumor. Davy will die game, and be 
immortalized in a bulletin. 

BANKS IN THE UNITED ST ES. 

In the session of 1832, a resolution passed the House of 
Representatives of the United States, directing the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to lay ew House at each ses- 
sion of Congress as full statements of the conditivn of the 
State Banks as can be obtained. Inhisletter transmitting 
the statements for the present year, the Secretary says that 
the information obtained has been with great care and la- 
bor digested and arranged into tabular statements. 

In the first place, there is a separate table for each State, 
exhibiting the names ef all the Banks in the State, the lo- 
cation of each, its loans and discounts, stock, real estate, 
debts from other banks, bank notes, specie, other invest- 
ments, capital, deposites, circulation, and other liabilities. 
After going through each State separately, there are seve- 
ral general tables, one showing the condition of the banks 
in each State and the whole United States, as near the Ist 
“on 1835, as could be obtained. 

From this last table, it appears that at that period the 
whele number of banks in the United States amounted to 
558, with a capital of $231,250,000, a circulation of 
$103,600,000, loans and discounts $365,000,000, specie 
$44,000.000, real estate $11,000,000, stocks $9,006,000, 
other investments $4,600,000. 

The State which has by far the largest number of banks 
is Massachueetts, having 105 out of the whole mumber of 
558. ‘These 105 have a capital of thirty millions and a 
half. ‘The number in the State of New-York is 87, with 
a capital of thirty-one millions and a half. Pennsylvani 
has 44, with a capital of eighteen millions—Maryland 15, 
with a capital of seven millions and a half. 

The table of the banks in the principal cities gives to 
Boston 26 banks, with a capital of a little over seventeen 
millions; to New-York 2], with a capital of nearly eigh- 
teen millions ; to Philadelphia 16, with a capital of nearly 
thirteen millions; to Baltimore 7, with a capital of five 
millions two hundred thousand.—The Boston banks have 
only eight hundred and eighty thousand dellars in specie ; 
while those of New-York, with almost the same capital, 
have nearly six millions of specie. Those of Philadelphia 
have two millions three hundred thousand in specie, and 
those of Baltimore six hundred thousand. 

The condensed statement of the condition of all the | 
banks, at different intervals, in the United States, shows | 
the immense increase of banks and banking capital in the 
last twenty-five years. 

In 1811, there were in the United States 80 banks, with 
an aggregate capital of fifty-two millions and a half; and 
fifteen millions 4nd a half in specie. In 1815, the number 
of banks had increased to 208, the capital to eighty-two 
millions, and the specie to seventeen. In 1820, the num- 
ber of banks was 308, capital one hundred and thirty mil- 
lions, and specie twenty. In 1830, the number of banks 
320, capital one hundred and forty-five millions, specie 
twenty-two. And in 1835. the number was 558, capital 


two hundred and thirty-one millions, speeie forty-four. 
Baltimore American 


Horrid Murder.—F rem the People’s Advocate, of March 
5th, published at Centreville, Indiana, we have the details 
of one of the most inhuman butcheries on record. A Mr. 
Isaac Heller, (an appropriate name) formerly called Isaac 
Young, and — near Li , Union ceuntry, on the 
27th February, while his wife was sitting before the fire 
suckling ber infant about \we months old, told her he must 








a ene A rR 


. 





on the back of the neck and severed her head from the 
body ; he then knocked out the brains of the infant, and 
severed the heads of his two other children. The sister- 
in-law, aged ten, fortunately made her escape. ‘The 
wretch is in prison and pleads guilty—giving for his only 
excuse that he could net mepert them. He is a native of 
Pennsylvania, where he had been tried for murder and 





acquitted on the plea of insauity. (Star. 


go and chop some wood—took the axe from under the 
bed, and deliberately stepping up behind his uns eet | 
ing, (and so far as is know,) unoffending wife, her | 


| 


| 


_ APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 
By and with the Advice and Consent of the Senate. 

Richard K. Call, to be Governor of Florida. ~ 

Arthur Middleton, jr. to be Secretary of the Legation of the 
United States to the Court of Spain. 
— R. Reid, to be Judge ef the United States for East. . 

oO . 4 

J. A. Cameron, to be Judge of the United States for West. 
Florida. 


Southern District of Alabama. 
Thomas W. Oldfield, to be Constil of the United States for 


Richard P. Walters, to be Consul of the United States for 
the Island of Zanzibar, in the dominions of the Sultan of Mus- 


cat. 
James Webb, te be Judge ef the United States for South 
Florida. , 





Fires in Albany.—There were four alarms of fires at 
Albany on Saturday. The principal damage was done at 
the glass factory of Mr. Kearney on Dean-st The, loss 
is not serious. 


Journeymen Tailors.—The Grand Jury of this clty have 
found bills of indictment against twenty-six Journeymen 
Tailors, for conspiracy and riot, during the late strike and 
turn out. 


Tolls and Trade of the Canals.—On the 8th inst. the 
Commissioners of the Canal Fund made their annual re 
port to the Legislature, giving the amount of tolle on the 
several canals for the last navigation season ; together with 
the rates of toll for 1835, the rates established by the Canal 
Board for 1836, and the minimum rates fixed by the con- 
stitution: and also a detailed acceunt of the business done 
upon the Canals. 

The amount of tollscollected on the several canals is as 
follows: 








Tolls on the Erie eanal,..... Hi ccccccccece cofhytiae ae 
- Champlain canal............ -- 116,13) 10 
« Oswege canal,.......... coocee” SRD 
° Cayuga and Seneca canal,...... 20,430 14 
“ Chemung canal,............ 4,714 98 


a Crooked Lake canal,........... 

Total. ...ccccececececeeeee oe $1,048,108 65 

This exceeds the collections for tolls in 1834, by the sum 
of $208,001 89. 


Public Deposits in New-York 
On the Ist of February, 1836. 





GE Or Sn oc antececéearcencnancean $3,401,861 24 
Pn CRs ob 4 0.08 teaececeseseoneees 3,067,498 88 
BD TE, 6k 0 ssbb 00 KG ace tcbcdddced 3,111,538 59 








Singular Suicide.—A suicide of a very singular nature 
occurred in Lancaster county, Pa. last week, the proprie- 
tor of a tavern (sign of the Buck) it appears was carving 
at the dinner table, when it appeared that one of his guests 
made game of his carving, and he, the landlord, whether 
in a passion, or state of mental derangement pursued him; 
but being too quick for his host, made his escape. The 
landlord then returned to his dinner, and after replenish- 
ing himself with a hearty meal, cut his throat with the 
carving knife. We are informed that his name is John 
Dance, and has left a large family. [Parksburg Adv. 





Breach of Promise-—A case of breach of promise of 
marriage, of a very aggravated character was tried before 
the Baltimore County Court last week. ‘The defendant 
by a course of assiduous attention for some yeara, won the 
affections of a young girl, promised to marry her, then ef- 
fected her ruin, and finally deserted her, and this without 
the least excuse of palliating circumstances. He appeared 
to have manifested thrc ughout a fiendish coolness and de- 
liberation. 
for the plaintiff, was a most eloquent and masterly pro- 
duction. Damages $1,000, being the amount clai ‘ 

(Transcript. 


Suicide.—A Mrs. Barnes, of Chelsea, Vt. committed sui- 
cide last week, by hanging herself in a bed-room with a 
shawl. Her husband was about starting for the Weat; 
and on calling Mrs. Barnes to breakfast from the bed-room, 
to which she went a short time before, the girl found her 
sispended and dead. From a letter which she had writ- 
ten, it appears that domestic difficulties were the occason 
of the rash deed. 


Suppression of Convents.—It appears that there is & 
regular a Europe against these Catholic 
institutions. new gevernment of Spain has tately 
abolished 1000 ef them at one swoop. The example was 
set by the of Russia, who by a ukase, dated the 
31st of July, 1832, abolished 187 convents of monks. ‘This 
was followed by the king of Prussia, who, by a royal order; 
secluarized all the convents in the kingdoi. 











Fire.—A cotten Factory belonging to Messrs. Trues- 





jured by fire on Friday 
‘$1000. 
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dell and Rhodes, in Killingly, Conn., was considerably im 


John Forsyth, jr. tobe Attorney of the United States forthe ~ 
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Lyons, iu France. ‘ 
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The closing speech, by Mr. Collins, Counsel @ 
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10,28; the Senate by 9 to 0—one Senator excused from 


«ie _ 
——_— 
The Legislature of Maryland have passed the » bill 
ing an indemnity to the individuals whose houges an ah. 
er property were destroyed during the Baltnnore Riots 
jast summer. The bill passed the House by a vote of 42 





yoting.. A most righteous decision! le 


Mr. Kendall, Post ‘Master General, has recently recov- 
ered from a long and “severe illuess. &°We fervenuy 

pe he may ‘now irifuse.a little more regularity and ¢e- 
mrss into the operations of his Department. 

R. Jomes, Eq. has ‘been appointed by Governor 
“Ritner Associaté’ Judge of the @ourt of Cémmon Pleas 
, OF the City of Philadelphid, viceHon. Roberts Vaux, de- 

* 


é . Garrick Mallery, President Judge of the Ngrth- 
Eaten j udicial Cirdhit of Pennsylvania, has resigned that 
officg, on account of the inadequacy of the salary. 


Orville L.Holley, . a gentleman favorably known as 
an Editer in this city and elsewhere, has assumed the Ed- 
itorial conduct of the Ontario Repository. 


Mr. Christy, indigted at New-Orleane fot levying war 
"against “Mexico, "by fitting out armed vessels to aid the 
Texians,shas been tried and acquitted. 


Acting Gov. Jenison has recommended Tharsday the 
Sist of March for the Annual Fast i t in that State. 


Plarvried, 

On tlie 23d inst. in the Seventh Presbyterian Church, by Rey. Mr. 
Hatfield, Mt. Albert K. Scofield, of this city, to Miss Mary Jane Weed, 
of Darien, Conn. 

Ou Lge po eee inst. at St. Patrick's Cathedral, by Rev. Mr. 
Quarter, and werdige Bio mingdale, by Rev. Mr. Richmond, Mr. 
Frederic L. Bearns, t, to Miss Mary Ann Keller, of Toronto, 


Upper Canada. 

‘Oa Friday, 18th inst. by Rev. Mr. Marselus, Mr. Peter M’Fadden 
Miss Eliza Jane Morehead. 

On Sundayevening, by Rev. Mr. Chase, Mr. John Gay to Miss Eliza- 

eth Tliompson. 

On Wednesday, by Rev. Mr. Cone, Mr. William S. Burke, of Prince- 
ton, N. J. to Mrs. Harriet Gayler, of this city. 

On Weduesday, b y Nev. S. Cochran, Mr. Jonathan P. Hick to Miss 
ar = Ann 

On ame by Rev. James Milnor, Mr. Joseph Evans to Miss 


On Wednesday, by Rev. Will.am Parkinson, Mr. John Fisher to Miss 
Aon L. Willet. 
Ou Wednesday, by Rev. Mr. Kenneday, Mr. John Chappel to Miss 


a Ann Oakicy 
On Tharaday, by Rev. Dr, Brownlee, Mr. John R. Mackay. to Miss 
Isabella K 
“On Saturday, by Rev. Mr. Cowan, Mr. William Eagle to Miss Mar- 
r° Johnsun. 


At Broadalbin, on the 11th inst. hy Rev. David Caw, Mr, John W. 
Walker, of Illinois, to Miss Isabel Stewart. 

At Stillwater, on the 7th inst. by Rev, Mr. Sparry, Mr. David Car- 
penter-to Miss Julia M. Pettibone. 

At Glenville, on the 17th inst. by Rev. H. B. Striker, Mr. Nathan 
Lewis, of Queida, to. Miss Ca.»tine, daughter of Alexander Stevens, 
Esq. of the former place. 

At Bordentown, N. J. on the 15th inst. hy Rev. J. C. Harrison, Mr. 
Nicholas D. Mount to Miss Mira L, Long. 

In Richmond Co, (Ky.) ou the 12th ult. Mr. Asa Anderson to Miss 
Martha Allen. (Mr. Anderson hung himself the day following, 

At Harrisburg, on the Ist inst. by Rev. Mr. Stem, Hon. David Scott 
to Mrs. Mary Dorance. 

At Walnut Hills, Ohio, Rev. Calvin E. Stowe, Professor in Lane 
Semilfiary, to Miss Catharine, daughter of Lyman Beecher, PD. D. 

At Ohou, Sandwich Islands, by Rev. John Diell, Capt. Wm. Coffin 
Little, of the brig Griffin, (formerly of Boston,) to Miss Charlotte Au- 
gusta Wood, of Augusta, Me. 














DBied, 

On Satutday, Samuel Austin Talcott, Esq. late Attorne 
din Sun a. , “8q. rney General of 
On Saturday, William M’Grath, aged 35 years, 
On Saturday, William B, Byrum, 29 years. 
On Sunday, Mrs. Elizabeth 8. McClure, aged 54 years. 
On Sunday, James B. son of the late Wm. B. Hall, Esq. 
On Sunday, Mr. Joseph Fenley. aged 21 
= » Mr, George J. Ketterer, aged 76 y years. 


On Monday, Mr. David Joyce, aged years. 
On Monday, Mr. John Lane, shipwright. 
Ona Tuesday, Peter Missillier, . aged 39 years, 
On Tuesday, Martha C. ter of Robert Maitland, 
Oa Tuesday, Mrs. y, aged 55 years. 
oe =~ ag rat Bey Cook, \ 
wesday, Patrick Lynard, years. 
On Tuesday, Miss Lavina D. Lear, aged 18 —. 
On Wednesday, Mr. Peter W. Cole, “printe 
- » Wednesiiag, Mr. Isaac Jones, a patriot "of the Revolution, agéd | 


Oa We Wednesday, Mr. Patrick Bulger, aged 34 a. 
On Wednesday, Mr. Abrahan Lyng, aged 23 yea 
& p havea, Mr. Abraham Ehile, of the late firm of Eble, Bailey 


py 

is rockin. on Thursday, Col. Daniel Roberts, aged 40 years. 
At Jamaica, L. I, Henry Gottreeu, late of this city, aged ra years. 
At Philadelphia, on the 15th, Capt. Thomas 
At Philadelphia, on the 17th, Mr. Robert Wi 
At Hudson, on Thursday, Thomas Bay, Esq: aged 
At New ys on the 22d, Thomas Thomas Edgerton, aga 1 Zl years. 

ity, on, the Wd, Gen. jeuntjoy Bailey, oe we. 
Ath At Philadelphia, on Tuesaay, Hon. Charles Smith. 
wn, on Sunday morning, Hugh Sanford, Esq. 
Washington Co. on Friday last, Mrs. Isabella 


rs. 
Same place, on Tuesday, Mr. Matthew Gray, aged 87 years. 


sre : 











In Castine, Me. Mrs. Mary Crawford, 
The City Inspector reports the death of 145 pere reons during the 
Week ending Saturday, March hs " 
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Jeu D’Esrrit: Written by Wm. Bigelow, more than 
thirty gan ago, when the First Consul of France had 


turne 
“Pve a substitute found,” say: 

Of your sugar will T tame 

“Very well,” says John Bull, 


his attention to the cultivation of sugar from beet: 


s Bona. “ No more | 
the sweet.” } 
“while I use the cane, 


You're welcome enough: te get beet !” 





The Howard Fire Insurance 


Company is under its revised 














charter and newly subseribed stoc » Teady f for r business. 
SS — 
Bank Note e Sable. 
NEW-YORK. NEW-JERSEY. 
All New-York city Banks. ...... par|Bank of New-Brunswick... broke | 
Bank of U.S. and Branches... .. Pe Mechanics’ Bk. Paterson... ....do | 
Bank of Al cose Morris Canal Bank........... + | 
Bank of NewBir, gand branch,. ‘par 5 Banking Company..... i 
Bank of e County. .....+. # [State Bk. New-Brunswick. ...par 
Bank of Poughkeepsie. ........par|State Bank Newark.......... 4 | 
Bank of Schenectady. ......... # | Washington Banking Co. ---broke | 
Bank of ‘Troy and branch. .....par|Allothersin this State........ 1 
Brooklyn Bank. .... oeeees eb es par DELAWARE. 
Canal Bank, Albany. .+-....... All Banks in this State........ 4 
Catskill Bank. «2200. eecseeeeee MARYLAND 
City Bank, Troy. .......+..++- ¢ [Branch U. 8. Bauk.....-.- +++ par 
Commercial Bauk of Albany. . . } | Bank of Maryland, —— broke 
Dutchess County Bank. ....... ‘par! Ban Bank of Caroline, Dentdii. closed 
Farmers’ Bask of Troy.....-..par Bank of Salisbury. ....+...+.. 14 
Farmers’ Bank of Catskill... .... # | Bank of Baltimore. ........... 4 
Hudson River Bank, Hudson. ..par| Sasquehanna Bridge Co. ...broke 
a ap @eeeccecece # [AM others. «2... 0.0 000s eee enn 
Island Bank, Brooklyn. +.-par pagans ¢ < COLU MBIA, 
ae & Farmers’ Bk. Albany.. 3 {Branch U.S. Bank............par 
Merch. & Mech, Bank,:Troy...} | Bank of Alexandria. - ++. Stopped 
Mobawk Bank. ......«s.«+..... § |Mechkanics’ Bk. Alexandria.... 1 
New-York State Bank. ........ Bank of the Metropolis....... 1 
Syracuse Salt Co,’s Checks..... § |Corp. Washington, George- } 7 
Saratoga County Bank......... # | townand Alexandria..... 
Tanners’ Bank, Catskill. .......par|All others. ....++++++ +000... 1802 
Ulster County Bank. ........... par VIRGINIA. 
Westchester County aout woeee par} Branch U.S. Bank. . ++ +par 
Ali other Banks. .... +. +++... $ |All others..... Geccccsccs ee 
MAINE. NORTH-CAROLINA, 
Branch Bank of U. S.. ...++...+.par| Braneh U.S. Bank,.......+--. par 
Bath Bank. ....+....++ +++. .closed] All others. ....... eee edad 
Cumberland Bank. ............do SOUTH-CAROLINA. 
Kennebunk Bank. ............do0 |Braneh U.S. Bank........... par 
Saco Bank. ..eceseccccsseeees do jAll others . 6.005. 0000s. .0-...2a3 
Waterville Bank. ......-++.+..do GEORGIA. 
Winthrop Bank. ..............do |Branch U.S. Bank........ eee A 
All other esecescececsees $ | Merchants & Planters’ Bank. . 
NEW-HAMPSHIRE. All others. ....0++scenesceees a 
Brank U. S. Bank.............par ALABAMA, 
All other Banks. .......:..... . § |Banech U. 8. Bank......... ++par 
VERMONT. Sank of Mobile.......-0+-+00- 4 
Branch U. S. Bank. ........... par| All others... ....+ss+eetessseee 4 
Bank of St. Alban. ............ 2 LOUISIANA. 
Bank of Essex County. ........ - |Branch U.S. Bank......-.....par 
All others. ..6 00+ -ee eee ceeeeces $ [All others, ...000+eeeeeweeeee 5 
MASSACHUSETTS. MISSISSIPPI. 
Branch U. S. Bank. ........... par| Branch U. 8. Bank..... eeeees par 
Adams Bank. «.. «0. ....0+ +00. 1 | All others. ....«.00-+ee0seees. 6 
Essex of Salem. .......closed FLOKIDA. 
All onal eceeee cocccccecseee § | Bauk of Pensacola............ 3a4 
RHODE-ISLAND. All others. 2... 0-seeeececeees unc 
Branch U.S. Bank. ........+++.par MISSOURI 
Arcade Bank, Providence. ..... 1 |Branch U. 8S. Bank.....-+++.- par 
Farm. & Mech. bk. Pawtucket... 5 |All others. ....+-+++++-+++++ tile 
All others. .....+.++ oor cccccds INDIANA. 
CONNECTICUT. State Bank and Branches..... - 
Branches of U.S. Bank.. ....+..par KENTUCKY. 
Norwich Bank...... ...+++ -».par| Branches U. 8. Bank. ......»--par 
All others. .........5.....0.+.. $ |Bank of Louisville. ........... 5 
~ PENNSYLVANIA. All others. ...64++++00+ 000+. Uc 
U.S. and Branch...... par TENNESSEE. 
ja Banks. ........... at|Branch U.S. Bank...... oeeee spar 
Richard's Checks, Phila... . ..closed| All others. ......+++ ee 
ere sburg. ....0.00.. 2 — par 
i UTE. wee eeence ol Peccee evens 
i . a cepecceees ara rot bake Btionss00 3 
Monongahela ik: Brown os we - aeperagoese 
lonongahela wuville.. CHI { 
York Bank... «. ay «s «+++. obi All Michigan Banke. ane 
Ww land ewes 
iibennee ai nan aN. 
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Mis3issip at Sonés.—The' Mississigpiand Ohio, 
after the St."Lawrence, are perhaps the onlyepart of our 
ve Aang can boast of their 6wn native music. The 
in the large flat boats @nd broad-horns, which 
= me sor T of arks carrying sometiges 2000 bales of D, 
amuse themselves as they are floating down on the ver 
of Waters, with a species of instrumental n which it is 
said is characterised by a peculiar wildn and pathos. 
They perform this on a bugle, of atong, conical shape, con- 
|| stracted of small wooden staves, which produces sohgds 
not inferior, it is suid, to the trumpet, and mpch sweeter. 











On a beautiful, clear and sti orning, in.that balmy cli- 
mate, the echoes of the 5 iratipets, ipionged at 
t distance through ring woods ind groves 


which border the rivers, to possess a charm and 
cuchantment, which none can realize but the who have 
heard it. There is no cord which will vibrat® sooner to 
|| the heart of a Kentuckian or Tennessean, when in a dis- 
tant land, than the reminiscence of these nativebut rude 
ballads, to which his ear has been familiar from infancy 
and which he associates with all the grandeur and beauty 
of the scenery of his home. 


ire has appointed Wednes- 
nual Fastin Vertmont. 


Gov. Badger of New-Ham 
day the 13th of April for 








” Beices of Country Brdduce. 
Thursday, March 24, 1896. 





































Asnes—Pr 100 1b Corn Yellow.... - 80 @ - 83 
Post, 5% Vet. peces e-—@-— Do..White.... - — @ =-85 
Pearls. . om - — @l0— Do. -Southern.. - 74 = - 

Cattie—P cwt. Oals « .eee00+-- = 624 
Steers, Prime.,...7 59 @ 12—} Beans, ¥ 7 bush 1@ on— 

[uferior... 8 — @ 9 —|Hemp, Am P ton 130 +.@ 140— 
Cows, éach.. @ 3 — Hops, firstsort Hh - 14 @ - 15 
Calves. .do.. ee Provistons— 

Sheep fo. --- Besf,.: Mess en 1l.— @ 11 3 
Lambs.. -l— 3 H oo _ Prime... 7—@ 750 
Hay.. cme 1 17 Do. Carge.., P x» @~— — 
Straw.... 100 bbls — -—| Pork. Meas,.,. —@2n2— 
FLoun—? b barrel, De. Primed ie —@is 
Troy.. Do..Cargos... — — @ 15 50 
odes "en Osa bard... 1% — 15 @ - 164 
essere — @GTTH Butter, dairy do — 26 @ - 28 
owe -—-@s— Cheese ........ — 8@-10 
ee SHO @-— Hams......... —-—@-— 
Indian Meal. 47 @- — |Woo—Pp 

Grm—yp bushel, Saxony, Fitece. 7 @ 85 

Wheat, N Riv,. ~— @-— | Merino,...do.. 0 @ 
Do....Genesee + — @ - — Do. .Pulled.... @ ss 
Do. ...Virginia- — @-— | Commen....e. @ WW, 
 F .N Caro. -— @- — Pulled, Spinui @” 48 

Ryé Northern... 1 —@-— Lambs .........2 @«— 

~ Agents for the New- ¥ovker. 
New-York. orcester, «| H. Bliss, (P. 0.) 

Albany, eo & Hanfi 

Aubara, . R. Peck, (P. OY Salih Tice, st a P.M, 

Augusia, o. r. Ranaey. Geerge be Walton 

Bullalo, Joba Wadeworth. West-Poultue: yo G. = ie Mallar. 

i J. Robinson, I’. Ps _2. osfurd, Keg. 

cau dont 
el, D. W. Plawh. 
Bristol Edward C. Ives. 
Canterbury, Morgan Safford, 
Hartford, > W. Evétest, 
[ase id, Martin Porter. 
S A. CG. Carter. 

Dunkirk, Wa. L. Carpenter. [Yale ie Collere, Israel P. Warren. 

Eaton, 2 by ae . aa = _-m 

Elwi . 8. Brooks. & Newport, ’ 

Fulton’ 1.1. Welcot, © © tions 

Fort Plain, Veter G. Webster, “|N. Brunswick, George F.. Hand. 

Pahkius, George Peuit, P. M.| Paterson, Aaron Stafford. 

Geneva, Bogert & Wynkoop. | Rahway. aoa | Marsh. 

Haniilton, Butler Maynard. 

Jamestown, Barrett. Carlisle, George . Ww. Crabbe. 

Jamaica, J. 8. Rowland. Chambe: ew Smith, 

Lockpoit, Henry A. Carter, | Erie, J.T. Harrison, 

Little Falls, E. G, Southworth. “4 Easton, : Ali. Reeder. 

Malone, George P. Allen, | Lumbe » Cy Hartley. 

Marcellus, 8. C. arker, (P.O.) | Meadvil of McLaughlin. 

Mayville, George T. Camp. {Mauch Chunk, J. W. Chapman, 

Middle Island, B.'T. Hutchinson. Pittshurg, War 8. Havens, 
arshall, HL. Hawley, Youngsville, _ George Bates, 

Matteawan, Jehn Green. Virgiv’a. 

N. Granville, J.D > a ig Wellsirgt » fs. Pushes D, Go 
ewburgh, urger. Is i arty 

Ln ‘ Boabes Wheeling, , M’ Kiernan & Ce. 

New Windsor, M.N. r= Nery ; < = 

Sidney eigh, u ughes. 

Oriskany, Andrew Scott Jr, rons Bands, . P.M, 

P. keepsie, > Nagells, Wilmington, Jas. W. Burnwell. 

Pal ne Bridge Jacob Shear. , Carolina, 

Pompey, J. Hascall Stearns, | ?aruassus, _ ane 
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Andante Allegretto. ~ 
a 


Micet me by moonlight a-lone, - - - - And then I will tell you a tale "att -“Dust be told by a-lone, - - - - Em the grove ft the 


*? — 
end of the vale.- - - - Wou must promisetecome,for I said - - - I would the night-flowers their Queen. - - Nay, turn met a-way sweet 
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- = Fis the love-li-est ev-er was seem: - - On, meet me, moon, oe lone. - 
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